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Goebbels and the Volkssturm: The Scraps Must Fight 








The machinery for making automobiles was stopped by the red 
light of war... but automotive progress actually was speeded up 


STRANGE AS IT SEEMS, during the very 
years when no civilian passenger cars 
were being made, automotive progress 
rushed ahead. 


How could this happen? The an- 
swer is surprisingly simple. 

An automobile is fundamentally a 
machine for transforming gasoline in- 
to transportation. Thus if gasoline is 
improved — and automobile engines 
utilize this improvement—then auto- 
motive progress has been made. 


This is exactly what has happened 








during the war years. In order to meet 
military requirements for high-octane 
gasoline, the petroleum industry has 
built up a tremendous high-octane 
capacity. With the end of the war, 
large quantities of high-octane com- 
ponents will be immediately available 
for general use in civilian gasoline. 


When automotive engineers design 


ETH YL 


CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve the 
antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 


passenger car engines to utilize this 
improved gasoline, they will thus cre- 
ate basically better automobiles. Such 
cars will be far better...in performance 
and economy as well as in appearance. 


Along with the improvement in 
passenger cars, you may also expect 
parallel progress in commercial en- 
gines. The opportunities for substan- 
tial improvement in the performance 
and economy of trucks and buses are 
as great as those for passenger cars. 
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Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved the 
way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 

















Teaching trucks good posture 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in pas 


VER drive behind a loaded truck 

that was leaning heavily to one 
side? Looked hazardous, didn’t it? And 
It was... especially for the tires. 


“Poor posture” in trucks is often the 


result of unequal load distribution . . . 
more weight on one side than the other 
of more weight in front than in back. 
Even if this unequal distribution is 


TG se to the eye it causes dné 


tire ta do more than its share of the 
work and premature tire failure follows. 

For years thousands of tires on 
trucks all over the country were wear- 
ing out before their time from this 
Cause alone . . . in spite of the diligent 


efforts of fleet.owners to correct the 
Condition, - 


Then B. F. Goodrich, drawing on 
many years of experience in handling 
the tire maintenance problems of large 
bus fleets, originated the B. F. Good- 
rich Tire Conservation Service for 
fleet operators. 


Under this comprehensive, -point- 
by-point program, factory-trained. tire 
specialists take over the ra Ae 
supervision of your tire care. They 
check for unequal load distribution 
as the man is doihg in the picture 
above. They detect mismatched duals, 
misaligned wheels, and improperly 
inflated tires. In other words, . they 
know where to look for tire trouble and 
how to stop it before it starts. 


Dozens of fleet owners who are 


now using this low-cost service report 
savings in rubber, mileage, and money. 
Their typical comments range all the 


‘way from “the number of failures has 


been reduced 60%”’ to “‘we believe we 
will show a 25% savings.” 

Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how’this unusual 
tire conservation plan can increase your 
truck fleet tire mileage, write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, on, Ohio. For good 
truck tires see the local B.-F. rich 


dealer. Fos 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Terms are your most potent 


Selling argument 


Whenever Competition is tough 





The last shot of the present world struggle 
_ will be the opening shot of the greatest 
competitive war in the history of 
‘ American industry. Make no mistake about 
that! | 

The period following the first world war 
found many a manufacturer left at the post 
because he failed to change his methods to 
meet changing conditions. History is sure 
to repeat itself. 

That’s why manufacturers and dis- 
tributoPs whose terms have been “cash” in 
the past. are investigating the advantages 
installment selling may offer in the rough- 
and-tumble selling days ahead. 

Whether you make goods that sell to 
consumers—such as refrigerators, stokers, 
radios, stoves, or even furniture and clothing 
—or heavy goods that sell to the industrial 
field—such as machinery, air conditioning 
or labor-saving equipment—it’s good sense 
to plan for installment selling. And it’s none 


In 1943 our volume exceeded $200,000,000 


~ too soon to start. Terms are your most 


potent selling argument—whenever com- 
petition is tough. 

For it may well be that the sales you lose 
on your product’s talking points will come 
easy as pie if you are prepared to talk terms. 

Volume always has expanded when terms 


~ have been e-x-t-e-n-d-e-d. We wouldn’t need 


parking lots if Joe America couldn’t buy a 
car out of income: The ice man would still 
be on the scene. And radio would still be 
the plaything of the few. : 

The time-payment idea is a specialty of 
ours. No matter how foreign this method of 
doing business may be to your present set- 
up, we can show you how to use installment 
merchandising as a selling tool; how to sell 
on terms without abnormal losses; how you 
can meet competition with terms, and still 
operate on a-cash basis. 

Your inquiry will be held strictly confi- 
dential, and will involve no obligation. 








WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
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“Makes you feel as though we ought to 


: buy more War Bonds—doesn’t it?” 





2 OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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-.. and everyone's been 
swell to me, Boss!” 


“I was scared when you asked me to step into your 
shoes. Managing an insurance agency is a big job. 


“But then I thought of the hundreds of other 
women pinch hitting for insurance men now in 
the service, and I decided to try. 


“I’m glad I did, Boss. 


“Because everyone’s been swell to me! They’re pa- 
tient and understanding when I need a little extra 
time to solve their insurance problems. They don’t 
expect me to have all the answers on the tip of my 
tongue like you used to have. 


“Now I can see why you always said an insurance 
agent has the best job in the world! Your job will 
be here waiting when you get back, Boss.” 


P. S. Boss, she’s doing a swell job! 


Not so long ago they were wives, 
assistants or ‘secretaries. Now, and 
for the duration, they’re Hartford 
Agents! In scores of communities 
they’re doing their jobs well . .. in 
spite of the many changes and ad- 
justments made necessary by war- 
time conditions. Their “bosses,” the 
Hartford agents now in service, can 
be proud of ’em! 
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Lots of crooks have honest looks 


All your employees are trusted < .. 
until a shortage is discovered. This 
bookletexplains exactly how Hartford 
Fidelity bonds provide “dishonesty 
insurance” for employers. You can’t 
tell when and where a loss will occur, 
but blanket insurance can be arranged 
to cover every employee. Ask your 
Hartford agent to show you this book- 


let or write us for a copy. 
“Everybody TALKS 
about the weather...” 


You’d be surprised, the number of 
good businessmen who do something 
about the weather. Any project that 
may suffer financial loss because of 
rain, can be insured against rain. Fine 
for outdoor concerts, expositions, 
fairs, sporting events, etc. - 








Are you risking your right.to drive? 
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In any state having a financial 
responsibility law, you may lose 
your right to drive if you have 
an accident and can’t pay a re- 
sulting damage award. Hartford Automobile Insurance safeguards 
your right to drive while also protecting you against financial loss. 
Your car is pretty important these days. Ask your Hartford agent 
or your insurance broker to explain the law in your state. 


Watch those “dangerous dollars” 


Part of your income is earmarked for necessary 
living expenses. If extra dollars are left, watch 
out! They can be “dangerous dollars” —if you let 
them go on a buying spree...they can invite infla- 
. tion, raise the cost of everything you buy—includ- 
ing necessities. Instead, put your extra dollars into 
good, non-inflationary investments. Money spent 
for War Bonds and insurance is no¢ inflationary. 
And cost of insurance in general is down, not up! 








Picture of a big bond buyer 


The Hartford companies—symbolized by the 
familiar Hartford stag—have invested more 
than eighty millions of dollars in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. Not only is this money paying for 
planes, tanks and guns for America’s protec- 
tion ... it’s invested safely for the security of 
Hartford policyholders. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company ~ 











[_J LELAND sTowe's 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company — 
Hartford, Connecticut Blue Network 
gee your local 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life i for station and time 








BLESS THEM ALL... 


STROMBERG-CARLSON ; a 
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for these FREE helps 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN | 

© Send me your new booklet, “Payroll Peaks.” 

© Send me___withholding tox tables for ( ) weekly, ( _) bi-weekly, 
{ )montily,( —) semi-monthly periods. 





+ 


Compeny 
Street____. City. 
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It seems scarcely credible that as re- 


cently as March, 1921, the mechanical _ 


refrigerator could have been dismissed 
as a futile “experiment.” 


The Jumping Bug, as the invention 
was derisively called, “gets out of order 
too easily and costs too much to 
operate,” to be any kind of success, 
according to a hard-headed committee 
investigating its future. 


And three years later, the nee 
of a large association of manufacturers 
said in his annual address, “There is 
always a small number of people who 
must have the latest innovations, but 


even that class, very limited, I might 


‘add, has not taken to the household 


machine.” 


Today there are over 20,000,000 
mechanical refrigerators in American 
homes, and the post-war market for 
this appliance reaches up into many 
millions more. 


History is full of the struggles that 
inventors and forward-looking business 
men have gone through to gain accep- 
tance for. projects which, at the time, 
stirred little enthusiasm or interest. ' 


Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation, or a business. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION, 


America’s land frontiers have become 

fixed. But there is no limit to the 

possibilities for our expansion and 

growth if we will open our minds to 

new ideas, and intelligently apply our 

new-found scientific knowledge, our” 
inventiveness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
sas. a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising is a tool, available to management 
for mass communication, It can urge, 
inform, persuade. 


In the short space of some twenty years, 


the mechanical refrigerator has helped to change the eating habits of the 


entire nation. 


‘ty variety of foods available 10 the simplest home, their freshness and 
eparation, and the millions of hours.of kitchen labor saved the house- 
wife, me derive in large part from this great invention. 


Significant, also, is the fact that the average price 


of the mechanical 


— has been reduced in 20 years from $550 to =r 52.° 
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A mighty good friend 
to have around! 


eS le up there, high in the sky, a 
brave, fast-flying little fighter, 
picking off the enemies of the lum- 
bering bomber below . . . a friend 
indeed in a great adventure. 


In the little emergencies of home 


Listerine Antiseptic is that kind of 
a friend—one that looks out for 


you, watches over you, and pitches 
in and helps you when you need 
it most. 


Keep Listerine Antiseptic always 


handy in your medicine kit. There 


will be countless times when you 
will be thankful for the quick, 
business-like way it attacks threat- 
ening germs. 


For more than 60 years it has 
been a dependable first-aid in situa- 
tions where rapid antiseptic action 


. 


with complete safety was the prime 
requirement. 


Aside from this, remember its 
wonderful test record in combating 
colds and sore throat. Tests made 
over a period of 12 years showed 
that those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice daily had fewer 
colds and usually milder ones, and 
fewer sore throats, than non-users. 


Yes, indeed, Li$terine Antiseptic 
is a good friend to have around any 
time... doubly so in an emergency. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., &. Loais, Mo. 





LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 











THE DELIGHTFUL FIRST-AID 


WITH QUICK GERM-KILLING POWER 
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Fighters’ Ancestry . 

Constant repetition by “featherbrains” that 
all Germans are BAD GERMANS is a trifle an- 
noying. There are many Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry that are a credit to our nation, 
Just leafing through the first few pages of 
NrewsweEEK, Nov. 6, I find these names: 

EISENHOWER 
NIMITz 
OLDENDORF 
WEDEMEYER 


Rev. Henry RETZEK 











St. Alexius Rectory 
West Union, Minn. 


Admiral Nimitz and General Wedemeyer 
are of German stock but General Eisenhow- 
ers family has Swiss roots and Admiral 
Oldendorf's Dutch. 
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Snap Upper Wanted 

Are you kidding? “Sponsors snap up every 
new gagster who shows a_ smattering of 
talent” (Newsweek, Nov. 6). Well, I have 
had several comedy shows accepted and 
commented upon highly by a few Los An- 
geles radio stations. They inform me that 
they'll put them on and I quote: “As soon as 
we can, doc.” This, three months ago. 

In passing, let me state that I’m in a posi- 
tion to be snapped up. In fact, at the mo 
ment, I’m by the telephone with my size 
10D tongue hanging out waiting for some- 
one to call and shut mah mouf. 


Myron BLOND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Poor 


Vansittarts of Sittart 

After reading the controversy between 
Lord Vansittart and Miss Dorothy Thompson 
(Newsweek, Oct. 9), I am. very much in- 
terested to know if Lord Vansittart is indeed 
of German origin, as published by an Amer- 
ican weekly some: time ago. 


Mrs. Mancaret S. DE PLANELLES 
Bridgetown, Nova Scotia 


Vansittart’s forebears went to England 
from Sittart in the Netherlands more than 
200 years ago. 


PPP 


Work-Horse Planes 


Your war correspondent, Robert Shaplen, 
stated (Newsweek, Oct. 2): “I am writing 
this at sunrise in the starboard blister of a 
Black Cat—the nickname for a night-patrol- 
ling Catalina, the war’s most beloved work 
horse.” ce. 

Could that be a matter of opinion? 

Ask the men in China and Burma who 
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G.E.BROWN INC. . 


| CONTRACT HAULING 


320 ee 23rd. STREET CHICAGO, Ht LIinOes 
- ‘ ; 
Office of 


George F. Brown, Pros. 


September 14, 1944 


Dodge Truck Division, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: - 

Enclosed is a picture of a Dodge cab—over— 
engine we bought in December 1941, and which has 
proved a "war horse" ever since. We don't abuse our 
trucks, but we do ride ‘em hard, and this one sure 
has taken lots of punishment. 


This truck has run over 250,000 miles to 
date, and it looks and acts as though it had at least 
that many more miles left. The truck ran over 80,000 
miles before we even touched the motor! Maintenance 
costs have been unusually low, totaling less than 
two-tenths of a cent per-mile through the nearly 
three years we've driven it. 


Like "01' Man River," this Dodge truck just 
keeps "rolling along" — after mile after mile. 
Like all our Dodge trucks, it's dependable, economi- 
cal and trustworthy, and those are the things we 
need most these wartime days. 





Very truly yours, 


G. E. BROWN 











































MEANS SHOES YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








The VIKING 





Your best assurance of shoe quality today lies 
in a name you know and trust. Wartime con- 
ditions have meant one thing to Florsheim, 
above all else—the responsibility of leader- 
ship. It has been our sole aim to build shoes 
worthy of our half-century old reputation. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





fought with their backs to the wall . . ood 


4 Smoke Eagle 
oe i Stilwell (Newswerx, Nov. 6) in which he is 
~smiokin 

around ‘his ‘head in the a of the great 


and wherefores of Dewey's draft defermest. 





the men who fly them every hour of the day 
and night . . . thousands of them all over the 
world, wherever Americans or our Allies 
must go to fight . . . ask what plane is their 
favorite of the “work-horse” class. 

I'l wager you two to one that their choice 
will be the Douglas C-47! 

Cri. Max L. SPALDING 
Somewhere:in the Assam Valley, India 
P.S. NEwWswrEK habitually arrives at this 

field ...ina C47! 


DPOoDPD> 


«You have a picture ‘of Gen. Joseph W. 


g a eigarette. The smoke has floated 





International 


General Stilwell: Watch his smoke 


American eagle. I wonder if you had thought 
of the meaning of a great general and the 
eagle in the picture. 
Antuur L. Jackson A.M.M. 1/c 
- Elberta, . Ala. 





Devoid of Bias 

Being one of that queer breed called col- 
umnists, writing for the rural press and 
without the usual facilities enjoyed by the 
high-powered writers, I derive most of my 
factual material from publications such as 
your own. 

Yours stands high in my estimation. Fol- 
lowing a rigid formula of nonpartisanship, | 
want to thank you for the manner in which 
you used the same formula, I am referring 
particularly to your résumé (NEWSWEEK Sup- 
plement, Nov. 18) of the political events 
actuated by the New Deal. I consider it to 
be the best yet offered to the public, not only 
peeally accurate but devoid of bias. 


Cuartes GraHAM THURSTON 
Oregon City Enterprise 
Oregon City, Ore. 
Dewey and the Draft 
We have just been wondering if and when 
Newsweek will ever-give out with the whys 


( OFFICER’s NAME (WITHHELD) 
Pensacola, Fla. 





Dewey's draft status was never news. Bom 
March 24; 1902, he was not called upon 
register {or Selective: Service. until Feb. 16, 
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d the 


DON’T LOOK NOW! 7 
o2e Dut one day soon this will be a safe, new U.S. Highway 


7; 1s no road for your car now. It’s a picture —_— International crawlers on the dirt-moving jobs. 
of a highway coming up. But it is also part of These rugged tractors have been making his- 
one of the greatest plans for American security tory on some of the toughest assignments of 
and prosperity in the post-war years to come. the war. As battling “bulldozers” they’ve spear- 
Road building is tremendous enterprise. Today, headed the action on every fighting front, paving 
in the planning stage, it looks like jobs for seven the way for our fighting forces, War has proved 
million men and investment of billions a year—a they have what it takes to shove America’s peace- 
big factor in the nation’s basic economy. time highways through with speed at lowest cost. 
New roads are needed—ow. Before the war Harvester also builds the power units that put 
our great highway system carried traffic estimated the push behind all kinds of graders, shovels, 
in 1941 at 300 billion miles—about all the old —s mixers and other road-building machines. With 
roads could carry. New construction, stopped by this equipment on the job you'll soon ride new 
war, must take care of expanding post-war trans- roads in a peaceful and prosperous U.S. A. 
portation. r a 
Power is the hub around which this whole 


operation turns. Road construction men are INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
planning their work now, and that means big HARVESTER 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL POWER FOR POST-WAR 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 


. 
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THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 
flr WIM fl YOU fi UMS t 


Iu nye) Ciniist Hall 
if Va Is 


USIC that is noble and inspiring; melo- 
dies that are engaging and delightful; 
played with sincerity and artistry pour forth 
from. The Longines Concert Hall of the 
Air through your local radio station. It is 
played by the Longines Symphonette, a group 
of the finest musicians directed by Mishel 
Piastro, celebrated violinist and conductor, 
Guest artists of distinction include Joseph 
Schuster, cello virtuoso. 9 More than 135 
stations in the United States and Canada 
carry the programs. See your local news- 
paper for station and time under the listing 
Tue SYMPHONETTE, M. P1IAsTRO. § These con- 
certs of the world’s most honored music are 
broadcast as a salute to Longines, the world’s 
most honored watch, winner of 10 world’s 
fair grand prizes, 28 gold medals and in- 
numerable citations for accuracy in every 
field of precise timing. 

Longines-Witinauer Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
ed os alee mokers apy the Wittnauer 
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0 
WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
AND 28 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


LONGINES WATCHES HAVE WON MORE HONOR 
FOR ACCURACY THAN ANY OTHER TIMEPIECE 


12 j _ NEWSWEEK 


1942. Then 39, the father of two children, he 
was automatically 3-A. Sept. 1, 1942, the Se- 


. lective Service director directed ‘draft boards 


to induct single men before married men, 
further deferring Dewey. Dec. 5, 1942, the 
President ordered a ban on drafting men 
over 38. In January 1943, Dewey became 
governor, automatically being deferred as a 
public official. 


Against Prejudice 

May I commend you on the article, “The 
Case Against Prejudice” (NEwsweEeExk, Nov. 
20). Your reviewer has done a great service 
to the cause of combating prejudice. It is 
only by approaching the problem on a scien- 
tific basis, and particularly through educa- 
tion, that we can hope to successfully combat 
this dangerous threat to our American unity 
and democracy. 


Joun SLAwsOoN 
Executive Vice President - 
The American Jewish Committee 
New York City 


DOOD 


Gummed-up Sandwich 
Re: Sandwich machine ( Newsweek, Nov. 
6). As any fool can plainly see, the bread 


. ¥. Herald Tribune 


It makes from right to left 


is going in at the right of the picture. 
J. M. B. Caurcuity Jr. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Since Newsweex’s editors are no fools, 
they couldn't see that sandwiches were be- 
ing created from right to left by the New 
York school system’s new sandwich machine. 
This early model fed bottom bread slices 
from both the vertical and the near-horizon- 
tal stacks at ae. Later models feed only 
from tertical stacks 


Universal K 
In NEwsweEkk, Nov. 6, you state that Pro- 
fessor Dam discovered vitamin K, naming it 
“coagulation vitamin” and ‘that the letter 


“K” comes from the German “koagulation.” 


Professor Dam is a Dane, and “coagulation” 
in Danish is spelled with a “K”. This seems 


to be a better reason for selecting the symbol 


“K” for the new vitamin. 


The Rum Connc 
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MASS 
RANSPORTATION 


for our neighbors 
to the South 


Pan American World Airways recently 
announced a new program for Latin American 
air transport which proposes to reduce post-war 
fares from New York to Rio de Janeiro from 
$491.35 to $175.00... 


And fares from New York to Buenos Aires 
from $561.35 to $190.50... 


Similar reductions for other major cities. 











Te first 17 years of Pan American’s 
existence laid the ground work. In 
that period of pioneering across the Car- 
ibbean and on down to Buenos Aires, 
passenger fares had to be high. 


Now, Pan American stands ready to inau- , 


gurate a brand-new era of inter-continental 
mass transportation for our Neighbors to the 
South. Passenger fares on long hauls would 
be as low as 8%¢ a mile—fares that the aver- 
age man could afford to pay for himself and 
his family. 


> New, 60 to 100-passenger, pressurized- 
cabin Clippers, will fly “above the weather.” 
Passengers will ride in stratosphere comfort 
at speeds up to 300 miles an hour. 


> Flying time from New York to Rio will be 
cut from 8 days to less than 20 hours. . . Fly- 
ing time from New York to Buenos Aires 
from 3% days to 21 hours. 


> Average cargo rates will be cut from 80¢ 
to 25¢ per ton mile. Certain commodities 
will be carried for as little as 10¢ a ton mile 


_ on long hauls. 


Pin Auer can Worro Arenars 
3 <The System of the Lying Clippers 








OAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 





Tuere’s no place like HOME= for comfort. There’s no place like HOME — for serenity. 
There’s no place like HOME—for reading. And that’s why The Chicago Daily News is 
Chicago’s BASIC advertising medium. 


‘More than a million reader-friends have chosen The Daily News to be their family 
newspaper; to be the one they can enjoy most thoughtfully and thoroughly in their HOME 
environment and evening leisure. They are Chicago's key audience. Their needs and 
desires are countless. And they reward advertisers with abundant response. 

Year in and year out advertisers have experienced the profitable productivity of The 
Daily News—a vital HOME newspaper with a million fold, loyal following. In consequence, 
for 43 consecutive years The Daily News has carried more Total Display linage than any 


other Chicago newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.° The Daily News couldn't have 
such a leadership record if it were not 


CHICAGO’S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since The Daily News does nol accept advertising for alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plozo 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobort Building 




























While the steel ball is but one little 
part of a ball bearing, it’s a most im- 
portant part—and making it “round” . 
is a most important and interesting - 











process. x l Slug of steel wire 
a eee ; (3) is placed be 
The extreme precision limits obtained tween accurately 


formed dies. 





(such as diameter within two one-hun- 
_ dred-thousandths of an inch) and in- 
“teresting facts regarding the wonderful 
strength of the steel ball, are among 









2 Under heavy 
pressure, dies 
forge slug into a 
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the subjects covered in our little pry 
Booklet *‘BM”. “flash”. 







We will be delighted to send you one Q 


















for the asking. 3&4 

: Grinding to per- 
Meanwhile, remember that every fossinn we Hib 
mechanical device that helps make meter and spher- 


icity is done in ; 
very much the 
same way that 
human handscan 
+ roll a ball from 
a lump of putty. 




















our civilization a, has ball bear- 
ings in its family 
tree—somewhere— | 
somehow! 













5) ne 7 4 5 Final grinding 
_ / a and lapping pol- 

sow  : ishes sphere to a 

brilliant finish— 
not for “looks”, 
but for perfection 
of form and size. 


Knee 


“nothing rolls like a ball 


__ NEW DEPARTURE : 
? | : BALL BEARINGS 
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NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 
CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, State 5454 LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Avenue, Kimball 7161 i 
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A MILE OF BATTLE NERVES 
ON A 30 POUND REEL 





calls for 650 pounds of lie atl” 


A SIGNAL CORPSMAN INCHES FORWARD, _ 


unreeling assault wire—the rubber- 
covered nerves of battle that connect 
outpost phones with headquarters. 
Producing this wire in the globe-circlirig 
quantities required, keeping it light 
enough to load a mile reel on one man’s 
back . . . calls for an invaluable assist 
by “Air at Work”’ to speed drying and 
control quality. It all adds up to more 
than 28 pounds of Sturtevant engi- 
neered air for every pound of assault 
wire produced. Let’s watch one of these 


world’s largest vertical dryers in action © 


at the U.S. Rubber Co. Bristol Plant... 





1. BARE WIRE spools off the machine used inthe 
Laytex* process, travels 50 feet up into a dryer— 
down again for more coatings. Drying must be 
fast—so it’s a job for Sturtevant Fans—and the 
trick is to lock in hot air at the points where 
wire speeds in and out of the tower. Record proe 
duction is achieved because every pound of oe 
ered wire is subjected to 10,000 cubic feet of 
thirsty air. 


*A registered trade name, 


. 





2 WITHOUT PAUSING, dried wire is reeled into 


prone quality Riveryings 





3. NEXT, FOR SMOOTH FINISH, the wire is 
passed through a bromine solution .. . then into 
drying tubes. Liquid evaporating from the wire 
here creates a toxic gas that must be controlled. So 
fumes from the dryer go through a Washer where 
water scrubs the gas—leaving spent air’ —_— can 
be harmlessly released to atmosphere 





ENGINEERED AIR worked real gains 
here—better product, uniform quality, 
expanded output—gains that can help 
you garner a healthy share of peace- 


time business. And Sturtevant is ready 


to pitch into your post-war planning 
now—with recommendations and facts 
that will implement plans for putting 
Air to Work to air condition, heat, dry, 
convey, ventilate, control dust and 
fumes or burn coal more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park ® Boston 36, Mass. 
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not purt of either the German or Danish 
tongue. Professor Dam named his vitamin in 
the universal language of science. 
Whence Bunyan? 

When did Paul Bunyan become “Mich- 
igan’s first archer” (NEwsweex, Nov. 6)? 


Paul Bunyan is the traditional guiding spirit 





Bemidji Daily Pioneer 


Paul and Babe in Bémidji 


of Minnesota’s North Woods and his statue 
—50 feet or more tall—stands in Bemidji, 
Minn. 
H. H. REMoRE 
Chicago, Il. : 


As the mythical hero of the Northwest 
lumber camps, Pal ‘Bunyan is. claimed by 
many states, and the stories which gave him 


. birth may well have originated in Canada. 


Michigan and Minnesota are leading con- © 
tenders for his ‘home land. The statues of 
Paul and his blue ox, Babe, were built for a 
1937 winter carnival at Bemidji and are now 
one of: Northern Minnesota’s most photo- 


. graphed tourist sights. 


Poorer 


East Distomo 
Regarding renaming American towns as a 


fitting memorial to Distomo (NEWSWEEK, 


Oct. 23). It would be a good idea to put up 
to East Chicago, Ind. Whenever: East Chi- 
cago is mentioned people think of Chicago, 
Ill, and when you finally convince them 
East Chicago is in Indiana, they say they 
never heard of it. 


C, A; Acaiawr F l/c 


c/o F.P.O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


POPP 


Take a Big Hand 

I read in your Aug. 7 edition about GI 
Special ‘Service Shows; Qur show “Take a 
Ten” has been overseas for a long time now. 
We were told by generals on down we had 
the best show in the European Theater of 
Operations, France, Belgium, and Holland. 
It is true, we didn’t make our debut in New 
York, but we didn’t do so bad at the front. 

How about a little advertisement? We 
don’t want medals, just a little advertisement. 


Pvt. Russeuu M. (“Rusty FROM 
Cuicaco”) OcHWET 


APO c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 














- HOME MOVIES 
ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


"First, the ones we made when Bob was home on leave” 


HE EVENING BEGINS, and ends, with the 

movies they made when their boy was 
home on leave last Christmas. It’s good to 
have him smiling out at them from the 
screen ... wonderful to reflect, with a lift 
of the heart, that perhaps next Christmas 
he'll be home again. 

Of course Ciné-Kodak Film is scarce; 
although you may be able to get a roll now 
and then. But happily, in any event, there 
are the reels of other years, ready and wait- 


ing to make the holidays happier days. 


Have your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
check your projector... 


If you haven't been using your projector as 
often as usual during this busy year, it’s a 
good idea to have your Ciné-Kodak dealer 
clean it, oil it, and thoroughly check it; 
then you can be sure it will be running 
smooth as silk Christmas night... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





Lye cs a movie CINE-KODAK gets it all’ 
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essential writing 


mves you every 
mg twice as 


much, plus the VIRUS “te be % nly $950 





Large, 14 Karat gold Beautiful two-toned Smooth writing — perfectly 
point— iridium tipped colors and solid black balanced — quick starting 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., NEW YORK « Makers of the famous VENUS Pencil* 
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The Cover—Propaganda Minis- 
ter Goebbels salutes a parade of 
the Volkssturm marching through 
the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 
In the Nazis’ rate le 
these scraps of fighting material, 
organized as a Home Guard, 
are being sent to the German 
front_lines with little training. 
— _— Fronts. ( Associated 
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* @At the Fighting Fronts 
}Missing in Action 















pa letters we receive 
from servicemen 
abroad, at the fronts and 
on the high seas, indicate 
how they have retained 
their peacetime interests. 
Recently a sailor aboard 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Shangri-La wrote to ask 
for information. about 
NEwswEeEx’s Movie and Theater Editor. 
As we answered, by V-mail, we realized 
that many readers, both here and abroad, 







Wenning 








About Tom. Wenning 


must wonder about the personality be- 
hind Newsweex’s informative motion- 
picture and dramatic reviews. 


His name is Thomas H. Wenning 
—and he started writing dramatic criti-- 
cism quite a few years ago for the Co- 
lumbia Jester, while at the university. 
Since then he has never stopped writing, 
and he has never been very far from 
either Broadway or Hollywood. He has 
written stories and articles for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The New Yorker, and 
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many other magazines.’ He has written 
vaudeville acts, motion-picture originals, 
and motion-picture scripts. But mostly he 
has written dramatic criticism. 


Tom Wenning came to NEws- 
WEEK as Movie Editor eight years ago, 
and later widened his field to include 
Theater. The combined stint is a tough 
one, but Tom holds to it, because he has 
a genuine zeal for both which surpasses 
even his interest in gardening. Currently, 
he sees an average of ten movies a week 
and, during the theatrical season, an addi- 
tional four plays a week. He spends much 
of the balance of his time reading all 





theatrical and motion-picture news, all 
the new books published on either sub- 
jeot—and trying to find time for his writ- 
ing on the train home to Connecticut or 
by sitting up late at night. 


Then, of course, Wenning op- 
erates a magazine department, solving 
such headaches as timing his movie re- 
views to suit the complicated schedules 
of national release dates. No matter how 
many bad plays or movies he sees, he 
must not become soured. His criticism 
must remain objective—a combination of 
his own view and that of a hypothetical, 
average, NEWswEEK-reading movie fan. 


Tom Wenning’s stature in the 
critical fraternity is perhaps best. illus- 
trated by his election to membership in 
the New York Drania Critics Circle—an 
important distinction. 


As a critic he is of the top rank— 
a judicious adviser to all movie fans, a 
discerning guide to those of you who are 
playgoers as well. But if you are one of 
the many NEwsweEEX readers who do not 
live in a theatrical center, Tom’s dramatic 
criticism is of even greater importance, 
for it offers you the opportunity of keep- 
ing posted on the progress of the current 
drama. As a woman in a Southern com- 
munity wrote to us: “Through NeEews- 
WEEK I am able to remain better informed 
on the American.theater today than I was 
when living in New York City.” 


le Sains 
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We put all our hopes and dreams on an egg .. . 
It was going to take-us to South America . . ; It was going to build 
a new home .. . It would send John through college. | 

You see, it was a strictly Grade “A” nest egg! 

For ten years we'd watched it grow. For ten years we'd worked and 
-saved and built it up . . . and then in one awful minute an auto accident 
had smashed our lovely egg to pieces. 

Scrambled dreams! .. . There'd be law suits, repair bills, doctor bills. 
We stared at the wreckage, stunned-like. 

That was when we heard the voice. “Eggs repaired!” it cried. 
“Broken, busted nest eggs fixed like new!” 





It was Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. 
He looked at our egg and he didn’t say a word. Then 
he reached in his briefcase and took out something labeled 


M. T. F; rie nd. ly repa urs “American Mutual's new All American Plan.*” He waved it 


like a wand and darned if our egg wasn’t as big and_as 
beautiful as ever. 


an E +4 ) “Your insurance,” he smiled, “covers everything . . . 
Nothing to worry about now. 

“All the king’s horses and all the king’s men,” he 

continued, “should have taken out insurance . . ; it’s the best 

little fixer-upper man ever invented.” 

_ You can have a magic American Mutual All American 

Plan* of your own. Just send for your free copy and see 

how you can keep your nest egg in shape. 























* Nobody sells you insurance! You see for yourself what you need with Your 
The All American Plan. You know at i glenise just how you can be ch a passer nent ! 
completely protected. Send today for your free copy. Enjoy the peace of 
mind that comes with protection of your property ... your income .. . 
a ! Remember, when you insure with American Mutual you get the 
nefit of 56 years’ experience . . . you have the opportunity of savings 
through dividends which have never been less than 20%. Write Dept. A-37, 
American: Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. ’. 5 


A MERICAN MUTUAL... the first Amieriian liability insurance company 


‘ of 
© 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 


sooo 


Capital Straws 





Democratic Gov. John Moses of 
North Dakota, who defeated Sen. Gerald 
P. Nye, is still seriously ill and it is pos- 
sible he may be unable to take up his 
new duties in the Senate. If Moses’s seat 
should be vacated, Nye himself would be 
high on the list of possible appointive 
successors because of his friendship with 
Republican Governor-elect Fred G, Aan- 
dahl . . . Senate Republicans are urging 
Sen. Robert A. Taft to refuse to seek a 
place on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, a choice plum, and to remain on_the 
Finance and Banking Committees be- 
cause he is one of the few GOP experts 
in these fields since Sen. John A. Dana- 
her of Connecticut was defeated .. . 
Members of Congress who were reelect- 
ed say they found little interest in the 
question of economy in the recent cam- 


paign. 


Two on a Match 


The match shortage is causing smokers 
to resort to the old Chinese practice of 
splitting paper matches in two. The cur- 
rent tightness results largely from a pinch 
in sulphur, manpower shortages, and de- 
pletion of accumulated stocks. The Army, 
which is the principal government buyer, 
for some time has been taking all avail- 
able penny-box matches and 30% to 40% 
of the paper book matches. Most of its 
needs are for overseas shipment. 


Labor Shortage 


Having lost 173 employes in a single’ 


month, members of Congress are having 
their own manpower problems and are 
demanding that they be given more 
money to raise the salaries of their office 
staffs. House leaders are discussing a 
plan to increase the $6,500 clerk allow- 
ance for each House member. With an 
additional $2,500, the average member 
could hire an additional clerk to handle 
the problems of veterans. 


Veterans’ Reorganization Urged 
Washington is somewhat alarmed over 
what it fears is a trend toward a “veter- 
ans’ government” and a “civilians’ govern- 
ment.” Federal officials insist that even- 
tually veterans’ affairs must be absorbed 


and operated through the normal func- 
tioning of government. Although sympa- 
thetic to the GI Bill of Rights, they point 
out that, in effect, it has caused the Fed- 
eral government to create what amounts 
to semi-independent agencies to handle 
employment, loans on homes and busi- 
nesses, education, unemployment insur- 
ance, and other benefits solely for vet- 
erans, while other branches of the govern- 
ment perform similar functions for non- 
veterans. The plea already has been made 
at the White House that veterans’ affairs 
must be reorganized and that new blood 
must be infused into the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Wallace’s Future 


Vice President Wallace is resolutely 
refusing to talk about his future. To a re- 
porter who called at his private office, 
Wallace said with a grin: “You can come 
at me from that corner of the room, or 
from that or that, and whichever corner 
you come from, the answer will be the 
same: ‘No comment’.” Wallace’s associ- 
ates say he will not take a post abroad 
because he doesn’t want to be forgotten 
politically. at home. There is persistent 
talk that he will step out of the govern- 
ment entirely, for greater freedom to 
write and talk about which way govern- 
ment should go. 


New Post for Rockefeller? 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, has told friends 
that he will accept an assistant secretary- 
ship in the Department of State to run 
Latin American affairs—provided he is 
given authority to act efficiently. Rocke- 
feller long has been disturbed over State 
Department red tape and believes that 
the department compares unfavorably 
with his own agency as a smooth-running 
machine. For more than a year, his name 
has been.mentioned for a State Depart- 
ment post, but he has preferred to keep 
his own agency going. Now he is prepar- 
ing to close the CIAA and is more dis- 
posed to consider a shift to the State De- 
partment. 


National Notes 

‘Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, new 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, provides a unique gain for the 


‘ farm bloc. He hails from‘a state which is 


equally interested in cotton and wheat 
prices. He replaces the late Sen. “Cotton 
Ed” Smith, whose forte was cotton .. . In 
a maneuver to gain more recognition, 
House GOP liberals plan to make a fight 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


against the reelection of Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr. as minority leader in January. But 
Martin’s position is too strong; his reelec- 
tion is regarded as certain . . . The British 
public was highly interested in the U.S. 
telephone strike and London papers front- 
paged it. When the strike hit Washington, 
The London Daily Express cabled its 
Washington correspondent: “Please send 
hot personal story beleaguered city.” 





Trends Abroad 


"There are increasing indications that 
Soviet Russia will eventually enter the 
war against Japan, possibly before the 
end of the war in Europe. A high Mos- 
cow official is quoted as having said re- 
cently that the Russians still feel about 
Port Arthur much the same as the U.S. 
feels about Pearl Harbor . . . Red Army 
preparations for a winter offensive against 
Germany are going on at a terrific pace, 
but it seems likely that the main Soviet 
drive will be from the south against 
Vienna, rather than through East Prussia, 
where Nazi defenses are strongest. It is 
felt that the fall of Vienna would have a 
pronounced effect on German morale . . . 
In China, members of the powerful Soong 
family may abandon Chiang and transfer 
their support to the Chinese Communists 
if they become convinced the General- 
issimo’s star definitely is setting .. . 
Britain and the U.S. are not shedding 
tears over the recent resignation of the 
Swiss Foreign Minister, Marcel Pilet- 
Golaz. It was always felt that Swiss 
obstinacy in refusing to suspend German 
transit traffic to Northern Italy was large- 
ly a result of his influence. 


Renault’s Defense 


Louis Renault, French motor manufac- 
turer and industrialist who died in Paris 
while facing a charge of trading with the 
Nazis, insisted that he had taken the only 
possible course in permitting his plants to 
work for the Germans. He said he was 
offered the altcrnative of having the fac- 
tories and workers moved to Germany, 
but that he chose to keep them on French 
soil. That he wasn’t altogether talking 
nonsense is supported by reliable persons 
who have seen a will which he drew up 
before the war. They say it provided that 
Renault’s factories go to the workers. 


The Reich’s Dwindling Larder 


Germany’s winter food shortage is ex- 
pected to be the most severe since 1918. 
Newspapers admit that loss of farm pro- 
duce from occupied territories has been 
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aggravated by indifferent harvests in the 
Reich. Fodder grains are short. Thus, 
milk and meat production, already de- 
clining, are due for sharp drops during 
the next few months. Ominously, as in 
1918, fats are disappearing from the Ger- 
man diet. During the present ration pe- 
riod, no edible fats are being issued. In 
some areas, heretofore point-free vege- 
tables are rationed. Moreover, foodstocks 
must be shared with scores of thousands 
of additional hungry mouths this winter 
as Herrenvolk and quislings fleeing from 
Allied-occupied areas crowd into Ger- 
many. Nazi food officials bent on dis- 
couraging hoarding and slackness on 
farms hint that it may be necessary to 
hold entire communities responsible for 
failure of individual farmers to meet pro- 
duction quotas. 


From Inside Germany 


A sign that Heinrich Himmler, who 
holds. the strings of power in Germany, 
isn’t counting much on Admiral Doenitz’s 
submarines was the recent transfer to a 
Spanish import firm of 100 sextants and 
700 barometers, which. would have been 
used in any expanded submarine pro- 
gram... Another report is that a planned 
Nazi U-boat offensive in the Atlantic, 
rumored last month, has been “postponed, 
indefinitely.” Himmler is said to have told 
Doenitz that remaining German subma- 
rines must be held for expected Allied 
action in Norway . . . There’s reason 
to believe that the Nazis have been 
building aircraft production units in salt 
mines and deep quarries. The mines have 
large underground galleries. The quar- 
ries, when covered with reinforced con- 
crete roofs similar to those of the French 
submarine pens, are comparatively safe 
from air attack. 


China’s Industrial Outlook 


Some Chinese economists deprecate the 
idea that China can become a great in- 
dustrial nation. Those who ought to know 
say that China simply hasn't the natural 
resources to build a powerful industrial 
state. There are coal and iron in the vari- 
ous provinces, but in comparatively re- 
mote places. Twenty-five per cent of the 
coal mines and 40% of the iron mines are 
in Manchuria, a province that may fall 
into the Russian sphere of influence after 
the war. Therefore, these experts feel 
that most of China must remain predomi- 
nantly agricultural. 


Foréign Notes 


U.S. and British officials are anxious 
to learn the contents of a casket that re- 
cently went to Argentina from Spain, It 
was believed to contain Nazi‘ bullion, 
not a body... . U.S. Ambassador Winant 
narrowly escaped serious injury after his 
arrival recently in England after a rough 
transatlantic flight. While en route to 
London from an airport, the car bearing 
the party was forced to pull up suddenly 


and a following truck smashed into it. 

Winant’s head was violently bumped 

against the rear of the car . . . It is esti- 

mated that the Germans can flood 2,500,-_ 
000 acres of Dutch soil before they are 

finally pushed out of the Netherlands 

. . . Britain expects a postwar revival of 

separatist agitation in South Africa by the 

nationalist’ Afrikaners. 


Ending the Shoe Cycle 


Shoe manufacturers, now enjoying the 
advantages of non-fluctuating wartime 
output, are laying their postwar plans. 
They include solution of the irregular 
production problem caused by the two 
yearly buying peaks—Easter and fall. 
These peaks have always meant rush or- 
ders, increased costs, delayed deliveries, 
and often’ careless workmanship; the val- 
leys, closed factories, idle workers, and 
inventory losses. And to make the prob- 
lem more pressing, labor is seeking stable 
employment and income assurances. The 
shoe industry believes changed merchan- 
dising methods are the answer. Instead of 
seasonal buying, it hopes to switch con- 
sumer demand to a monthly basis through 
manufacturer-retailer planning and co- 
operation. 





Prosperous Farmers 


Analysis of Agricultural Economics 
Bureau statistics reveals even more spec- 
tacular farm prosperity than over-all fig- 
ures indicate. The largest crops on record 
—1943 and 1944—were produced by a 
farm population some 20% smaller than 
in 1940. (About a fourth of the workers 
entered the armed services; most of the 
rest went into war industries.) Thus not 
only has farm cash income increased by 
$10,000,000,000, or nearly 120% between 
1940 and 1944, but the increase is 
shared by only 80% of the former number 
of farmers. 


Coffee and Sugar 


Coffee-industry officials believe State 
Department pressure won't be able to 
keep producing countries selling coffee 
at U.S. ceiling prices, and rationing is 


_ in prospect for 1945 unless prices are 


raised some 5 cents a pound ... . The 
current sugar shortage results from ship- 
ping. space difficulties and should ease 
within three or four weeks, because ships 
already have been allocated ... . Britain. 
is releasing. 46,000 tons of cocoa to the 
U. S. through reverse Lend-Lease. 


Business Footnotes 

Penicillin potency has been stepped u 
so that there are now 1,000 units in ea 
milligram of powder against 200 a year 
ago . ... Tests completed by the Army 
Air Forces on the much-improved alu- 
minum landing: mats (Periscope, June 
5) have resulted in approval of their use 
for all planes except the heavy Superfor- . 
tresses. However, in emergencies - the 
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-B-29s'can land on the lighter metal mats 


. . . Mexico is expecting a postwar wave 
of European immigration and is planning 
to settle the majority of foreigners on 
coastal farmlands, avoiding the overpop- 
gg central plateau, especially Mexico 

ity. : 


Radio Lines 


‘Tainipacteen difficulties, such as 
those which recently plagued Frank Si- 
natra, may prompt sponsors to force 
their stars to give up lengthy stage and 
concert appearances if there’s .a_ possi- 
bility that they will miss their regularly 
scheduled broadcasts . . . Look for the 
cancellation of a number of old-time pro- 
grams; sponsors believe that the patterns 





‘of’ many have become tiresome ‘to lis- 


teners, and are replacing them with new 
shows. . . Prompted by the recent suc- 
cess of Bob Hope and Gracie Allen as 
syndicated newspaper columnists, other 
radio comedians are talking with the 
syndicates on similar deals. 


Movie Lines 

RKO is holding up the final scenes of 
“The Invisible Army,” based on Philip- 
pine guerrilla operations and the inva- 
sion, until General MacArthur’s cam- 
paign to liberate the islands is farther 
along . . . Playwright Sidney Kingsley 
has sold a five-page story outline to 
Twentieth Century-Fox at a reported 
price of $50,000; tentatively titled “But 
for the Grace of John,”; it deals with a 
soldier who comes back from the dead 
. . . Rochester (Eddie Anderson) may 
not be able to play the title role in 
“Uncle Remus,” Walt Disney's next 
feature-length movie which will combine 
animated and live characters; Rochester 
is scheduled to make an Eastern camp 
and hospital tour with Jack Benny, and 
Disney may have to find a substitute 
Uncle Remus . . . Hollywood practically 
has conceded the 1944 Motion Picture 
Academy Award honors to Bing Crosby, 
Barry Fitzgerald, and “Going My Way.” 


Book Notes 


The first anthology of stories and ar- 
ticles from Yank, the Army weekly, will 
be released next March. Dutton, which 
was selected as publisher by having its 
name drawn from a hat, is currently 
assembling the book with the active aid 
of Yank’s GI staff . . . John Gunther has 
completed “The Troubled Midnight,” a 
novel of diplomatic intrigue in neutral 
Istanbul, which is scheduled for spring 
publication by Harper . . . Judge Thur- 
man Amold,:‘ex-Departmient Justice 


trust buster now sitting on the District 
of Columbia’s Circuit Court of Appeals, 
is working on a new book which will at- 
tempt to outline an economic ideal. for 
twentieth-century America. Theme of the 
_book will be based on lectures which he 
delivered at the University of Chicago. 
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WORKMAN can only be paid out of 
what he produces. The chart above 
shows that he is paid iz proportion to what 
he produces. Modern machines help him 
produce more. cet 
Therefore if government will let indus- 
try accumulate enough money to buy 
the war-built machines we have, 
and if labor will use those 


WARNER 





~ Why America’s war-built machines 
can assure a prosperous peace 






os 


Findings from "The Shave of Production Pay Plan”, 
published by The Eddy-Rucher-Nichels Company, 
Management Counsel, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


machines efficiently to produce more, labor 
cannot help but earn more, and be more 
secure. History, common sense and arith- 
metic all prove it. 

Instead of a depression threat, the ma- 
chines America has and can produce are the 
best and only opportunity to a prosperous 
peace... éf industry can buy 
them, if labor uses them well. 


——_ 





SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, 


PASTER. FOR LESS... 








WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Washington 





: Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscope the War Effort 





The great offensive on the western front is going well. That is 
the official word from the Army. 


Slow, grinding progress was expected on the fringes of Ger-_ 


many. The pace may be even slower at times. The Nazis are 
fighting from long-prepared positions. And the districts now de- 
fended—the Saar and the Ruhr—are extremely valuable mine 
and factory areas. 


Progress in the Philippines, too, is satisfactory, although the 
Japs have committed larger forces in the Leyte area than com- , 
manders had foreseen. This strategy is surprising, for it is costly " 
in men and ships, which the Japs sorely need. 


But it delays our advance, and the time required for the Philip- 
pines campaign depends on the extent to which the Japs em- 
ploy this defense policy. 


Tightening the steel ring around Germany is producing new 
problems on Hitler’s home front. His manpower shortage, para- 
doxically, has created unemployment; drafting of key men has 
caused nonwar industries to collapse. Refugees jorbo’ ahead 
of Allied armies bring demoralizing stories of our strength; they 
aggravate the food and shelter situation. 


Sharp war-production cutbacks that were once scheduled for 
V-E Day probably will be less severe than at first planned: 
That outlook now emerges from a reexamination of war needs 
by the Army, the Navy, and the WPB in the aE of battio 
developments. 


Ahead-of-schedule operations in the Pacific require materials in 
greater volume. And combatants on both fronts are using up 
supplies faster than expected. The result—still subject to some 
revision—looks like an average cutback of 35% in over-all pro- 
duction instead of the 40% forecast earlier. 


This' change has considerable significance for \ war producers 
and war workers. It means that WPB plans for dropping busi- 
ness controls now are uncertain. Also, pre-V-E Day arrange- 
ments for contract cutbacks, already well along in many indus- 
tries, face adjustments. 


Civilian production under new uniform orders going out from 
the Army, the Navy, and the WPB is geared closely to war out- 
put. In regions where arms manufacturers are up to schedule, 
spot authorizations. to make civilian goods will be OK'd; but 
’ where men are needed to make up war shortages, oe orders 
will be tight. 


Nationally, this change won’t mean much in terms of volume of 
output. In some localities, however, the result may be consider-.* 
* able. Officials too liberal in the past will clam down when — 
factories seek a war-to-peace production shift; those too strict © 
will let up a bit. 


The reciprocity principles, formulated by Hull, will govern : 
U.S. postwar trade policy. As in prewar years recivrocal-trade 
agreements will be the lever against trade barriers of the Smoot- + 


Hawley type. Tariffs will be cut only in se ig to the easing 
of quota restrictions, exchange controls, and preferences by 


. other powers. To.go only so far and so fast as the other fellow 


will be our general rule. 

The climate in Congress and industry virtually assures renewal 
of the Trade Agreement Act at its expiration next June. But the 
war and the demands of reconstruction will postpone normal 


. reciprocal ‘trade: So the Administration may ask for Leen for 


a fixed period after defeat of Japan. 
eck 


Inflationary pressures against the Administration’s hold-the- 
line policy will grow rather than diminish for a while, and the 
Administration will resist them. That about sums up the short- 
range economic stabilization prospects as of today. 


New pressure against the price-wage line is due soon from farm 
senators. They will move to. include farm labor costs in the 
computation of parity—a device which would boost major farm 


commodity prices. 


Top government planners differ as to U. S. postwar buying an 
savings habits. The long-range economic outlook depends : 
which side is right. One group holds that final victory will loose 
even greater inflationary forces. Pent-up demand for ‘peacetime 
goods will be implemented by vast stored-up savings. Businesses 
will rebuild inventories. 


The opposing view is that depression, not inflation, will be the 


problem of the’ ut Fearing polesnet the i Peonle will not — 


splurge. 


Group one feels that after V- E Day the inflation lid should be 
natled down, even tighter. Group. two, foreseeing cutbacks, re- 
duced_overtime, and less purchasing ’ power, is more inclined to 
favor upward adjustments in the inflation line, particularly on 
the wage side. 


Republicans in Congress ‘dispute the theory that the election 
produced an anti-isolationist people’s mandate. With surprising 
uniformity, they attribute Dewey’s: defeat to two things: (1) 
unwillingness of the people to discard a . winning Commander- 
in-Chief; (2) prosperity. 


In the Congressional contests, Sasae GOP politicians local 
issues and personalities were decisive, not) internatit 
isolationist views; since national domestic issues never es 
predominant, there was no endorsement of New Deal home 
policies. 

e 


Most Democrats don’t agree with the Republican election in- 
terpretation. They concur with the general opinion of the press 
that the public spoke an internationalist tongue. On national 


“questions, they note that the voters failed to overturn the ma- 


i coalition of Republicans and conservative Democrats; 
ee og additions in the House will help meee ed on close 


/ 


“ The. , of the CIO Political Action Committee in legis- 


lative matters is yet to be tested. Most members of both partie: 
believe, however, that its strength will be greatest at the White 
House. At the Capitol, its weight is still far short of peapoliics 
Congress, or even the Democratic majority; «<5 >< 
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INSIDE STORY OF BUNDYWELD 









1 Bundyweld Steel Tubing is made by a process 9 . . « Of copper-coated S.A.E. 1010 steel is contin- 
entirely different from that used in the making of uously rolled twice around Jaterally into tubular 
any other tubing. A single strip ... form. Walls of uniform thickness and concentricity ... 


A 


3 ... are assured by the use of close tolerance cold 4 . .. a brazing furnace, where the copper coating 
rolled strip. This double rolled strip in tubular fuses and alloys with the double steel walls. After 
form is next passed through... 


5 .e-a SOLID double wall steel tube completely cop- 6 Bundyweld is furnished hard or annealed in a wide 

per brazed throughout 360° of wall contact, copper * range of standard diameters and gauges up to 5%” 
coated inside and out, free from scale and closely held O.D. Special sizes, cold drawn as desired. Also furnished 
to dimensions, in Monel. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND, REPRESENTATIVES: 


Pacific Metals Company, Lid. “Standard Tube Sales Corp. Laphum-Hickey Company ° Rutan & Company Eagle Metals Company 
: 3108 19th Street 1 Adgiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street . 3628 East Marginal Way 
San Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 
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‘3 Next Thing You Know 
k  —sdt’s On Your Table! 


Ir You LIVE in Bridgeport, Toledo, 
Joliet . . . or almost any other city 
of about the same size... . it’s quite 
possible your daily bread arrived 
on a Fruehauf Trailer. 





nn 


That’s the case, for example, if the bread on your 
table is Silvercup. For Gordon Baking Company .. « 
bakers of Silvercup . . . depend on a fleet of 35 
Fruehauf Trailers to deliver bread from their plants 
in New York, Detroit and Chicago to other metro- 
politan areas within an 80-mile radius of these cities. 
The Trailers each carry “a mile of bread”... 5,000 
loaves ... enough to supply 5 to 7 delivery routes. 
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MILK AND FLOUR, TOO. 


But delivering bread faster . .. and fresher :.. 
isn’t the only job these Fruehaufs do . . . for, on the 
return trips, they also haul incoming materials to the « 
bakeries. Gordon maintains its own milk processing — 
stations at LaGrange, Ind., and Salamanca, N. Y.... 
and from these points the Trailers come into the 
plants with full loads of milk. 


On arrival back in Detroit or Chicago they haul 
flour from rail terminals to the bakeries. As many 
as 140 bags ride in one Trailer .. . that’s nearly 20 
tons ... yet these big loads are pulled by trucks 
with a load-rating far below that figure. That’s. be- 
cause any truck can pull, on a Trailer, far more 
than it is designed to carry! 
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LONG HOURS—LOW COST 


These Fruehaufs get a lot of hard usage... 14 
hours a day or more... 75,000 miles a year. Repair 
costs? Only lubrication, painting and nominal main- 
tenance. Endurance? Many of the Fruehaufs in this 
fleet have outlasted 4 trucks! 


The Gordon Baking experience is typical of 
thousands of others ... in more than 100 different 


= a 


kinds of business . . . whose executives will tell you The oe pire epee by Peers was a ne 
: : ’ model Tank-Trail uling fresh m This veteran un 

that Trailers do countless jobs that couldn’t be done as is one of a feet of 6 Fruchavfs doing duty et Gordon's Lo- 

well, if at all, by any other method. Grange plant—20 years of service—and still on the road! 
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WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


. FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY. £=DETROIT 


“ENGINFFRED TRANSPORTATION” neo. v. s. par. oFr. SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wehrmacht Makes Its Death Stand 
in Battlefield West of the Rhine 


Puts Major Forces in Action 
to Defend Cologne and the Saar; 
Allies Welcome the Challenge 


The Germans have decided to fight the 
decisive battle on the west side of the 
Rhine. That was the meaning of the strug- 
gle on the western front last week. The 
Nazi front in the south had been ripped 
to pieces by the American Seventh and 
the French First Armies, and the Wehr- 
macht was pulling back behind the great 
river barrier. But on the far more 
important sector before Cologne, 
the Germans had thrown in 
what may be their last major 
forces in the west, while on the 
American Third Army front be- 
fore the Saar Basin they had 
also apparently decided to make 
the main stand in front instead 
of behind the Rhine. 

Gen. Dwight D: Eisenhower 
accepted the challenge gladly. 
In a way it was just what he 
wanted. He did not want the 
German Army intrenched be- 
hind a river that involves im- 
mense difficulties to cross. The 
Allied air forces have thus far 
attacked only one of the 75 
bridges across the stream (there 
are also 92 ferry. crossings). 

By inference, the Germans 
admitted that the loss of the 
Rhineland might be fatal to the 
Reich. And it was along the most 
natural route of approach, be- 
fore Cologne, that the Nazi will 
to resist was being put to its se- 
verest test. 


Through the Gate 


The most rigorous campaign- 
ers of the Allied armies had 
never seen anything like it be- 
fore. Probably none of the Ger- 
mans had either. But both sides 
knew that the chips were down 
on the 18-mile front east of 
Aachen last week. Neither side 





had much‘help from the terrain although 
the Nazis had that advantage which natu- 
rally accrues to a defender. Both were 
hampered by abnormal mud, rains, and 
snows. 

On the one tii: the yp enim 
divisions, the ill-trained and ill-equi 
Volkssturm, and the gray green-cla a1 
diers of the Wehrmacht fought with the 
wild, mystical fury of the German de- 
fending his Fatherland. On the other, 
khaki-clad divisions of three Allied ar- 
mies—the British Second and American 
First and Ninth-rammed in for the kill 





v. 8. Sent Corps from Associated Press 
Sometimes the battle for Germany looks like this: A U.S. 
infantry patrol advances through a village near Aachen 
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with far superior manpower and equip- 
ment. It was a question of who would 
falter first. 

The Germans backed up their defense 
on the Roer River, normally 200 feet 
wide but now swollen to 300 yards. In 
front of the river they held positions in 
the fields, the forests and the villages and 
dirty industrial towns which practically 
adjoin each other in the region. Their 
main line ran between Jiilich and Diiren. 

Beyond Jiilich and Diiren all roads 
lead to Cologne and from that Rhine me- 
tropolis to the Ruhr and Berlin. Thus, the 
hills, woods, and little towns of this his- 
toric gateway to Germany shaped up as 
the field of battle for what may be the 
most decisive phase of the whole cam- 
paign in the west (see map, page 28). 


Caen Intensified: The Germans faced 
the Allies with a greater concentration 
of troops than they had ever assembled 
at Caen in the vain attempt to hold the 
Normandy bridgehead. Twelve divisions, 
half of them armored and_ar- 
mored-infantry, were jammed in- 
to the Aachen area—one division 
on about each mile and a third 
of the front. 

On the offensive, the Allies 
hammered their way into village 
after village, often only to be 
thrown out by bitter counter- 
attacks. Yet they came back 
again by day and night, with 
and without artillery aid. Sheer 
force and weight of power drove 
the Germans slowly back towards 
the Roer. GI’s of the First Army, . 
culminating a ten-day tree-by- 
tree battle in the Hiirtgen For- 
est, known to them as the “For- 
est of Horrors,” ripped out into 
the open country in a hair-rais- 
ing night attack without artillery 
preparation. 


Tigers, King Size: Farther 
north, the Ninth Army, painfully 
battering its way toward Jiilich, 
ran into a series of tank fights 
which added up to one of the 
biggest armored battles of the 
war. It did not look like a tank 
battle as the public imagines 
such an action. The Americans 
and Germans used small groups 
of the vehicles to support the in- 
fantry and break up the enemy’s 
attacks. When tank ‘met tank, 
the Germans got somewhat the 
* better of the deal. 

Using a high percentage of 
67-ton King Tigers, which have~ 
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Newsweek—Stone 


The Allied drives to break through to Cologne make the region before the city the scene of decisive battle 


7 to 10 inches of frontal armor and mount 
a pepped-up model of the famous 88- 
millimeter gun, they usually beat the 
Shermans. The 75-millimeter shells of the 
American mediums bounced off the King 
Tigers’ armor. GI’s with the powerfu 
bazookas slammed into the German tanks 
from concealment and accounted for 
many. But what really stopped the Ger- 
mans was the fast M-36 tank destroyer 
which suddenly appeared in the front 
lines. Roaring through the mud, these 
machines easily outmaneuvered the King 
Tigers and tore them up with 90-milli- 
meter shots placed in the thinner side 
‘ armor. The Nazis lost 118 tanks in 
seven days. American losses about equal- 


ed that. 


Chad to Strasbourg 


When Brig. Gen. Jacques Le Clerc 
began leading his Fighting Frenchmen 
toward Tunisia from Lake Chad in equa- 
torial Africa, he promised them that their 
ultimate objective would be Strasbourg. 
Last week his battle-tried French Second 
Armored Division raised the Tricolor on 
the spire of Strasbourg’s splendid Gothic 
Cathedral. 


Beloved Daughter: The Germans 


have always coveted the fortress city of: 


Alsace, which. Frenchmen call their na- 
tion’s “beloved daughter.” From 1870 to 
1918 the Boche held it, and during those 
years the heroic statue to Strasbourg in 
the Place de la Concorde in Paris was 
draped in mourning. On Nov. 24,°when 
_Paris heard that the city just west of the 
Rhine once again belonged to France, 


crowds gathered in the Place. They stood 
in a cold rain heaping flowers on the 
statue. The members of the Consultative 
Assembly rose and sang the “Marseil- 
laise.” . 

The capture of the city meant no less 
to the realistic strategists of Supreme 
Allied Headquarters. Five days before, 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny’s French 
First Army had stormed through the 
Belfort Gap to the Rhine and turned 
northward on the flat western bank of the 
river. Now from Strasbourg units of Lt. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s Amerjcan 
Seventh Army—of which Le Clerc’s di- 
vision is part—rolled southward through 
the sloppy mud to join up with them. 
The great arms of the pincers looped 
around an estimated 50,000 Germans in 
the Vosges Mountains. 

Whether or not the ultimate bag of 
Germans measured up to preliminary 
ex tions, American staff officers had 

ly the highest praise for the brilliant 


-tactics which Le Clerc used to open up 


the heavily fortified Saverne Pass which 


leads through the Vosges to Strasbourg. | 


While American infantry into 
the major defenses, the French forced 
two narrow passes on either side of the 
Saverne. Reaching the Alsace Plain on 
the eastern edge of the mountains, the 
French forces swung around and caught 
the Germans in the rear. Then, with- 
out waiting for the infantry, they turned 
and io. 18 miles to Strasbourg in 
one day. 


Small Damage, Small Joy: Stras- 
bourg suffered little damage in the light- 


ning attack. However, the citizens who 


have spoken German for the past four 
years and are about as Germanic as Gallic, 
greeted their liberation with some _re- 
serve. The. same situation obtained in 
Metz, where the population is equally 
mixed and which the American Third 
Army had previously captured. A NEws- 
WEEK correspondent reported: “The hos- 
tility of the people is so intense you can 
feel it. In one short street I was hissed 
three times.” 

However, the Third Army quickly put 
Metz in the rear areas. In the path of the 
retreating Nazis, the Third broke into the 
powerful fortifications of the Maginot 
Line, which the Germans are sup 
to have reversed. Just beyond lay the in- 
dustrially vital Saar Basin—and the West 
Wall fortifications, where presumably the 
Wehrmacht will stand and fight once 
more. 


Turkey at Eschweiler 


This, Al Newman, NEWSWEEX war cor- 
respondent reports, was Thanksgiving on 
the western front: 


In. the small industrial city of Esch- 
weiler, sheeted rain driven before the 
wind raised an avenue of gray ghosts in 
the deserted streets—a tiny haunted 
Pittsburgh of a place. Overhead there 
were no planes visible or audible at all, 
not even a solitary Cub. American artil- 
lery, thundering away at the German 
hedgehog position in Weisweiler, a few 
kilometers to the east, was firing prac- 
tically blind, but so, one reflected, were 
the German mortars that were plopping 


‘projectiles into. Eschweiler. Tinkles of 
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glass broken by shellfire and loosened by 
boisterous gusts made Chinese music in 
the silent periods. 


Men With a Mission: On the eastern 
edge of Eschweiler, which practically 
joins Weisweiler, along a shallow, fairly 
open valley, I found a company of our 
tanks sheltered behind buildings along 
the road and asked about the infantry 
outfit supposed to be somewhere around. 
“I don’t know,” said the sergeant. “But 
I do know this. Just beyond that build- 
ing, 200 feet ahead, things are dangerous 
as hell. Tanks are taking it one by one 
at intervals.” 

He was right. Each tank did the dash 
into the gray vagueness beyond the 
building by itself, skirting a dud mortar 
shell which lay in the middle of the road. 
I didn’t have guts enough to ask the ser- 
geant whether he’d had any turkey. 


~ 


Eschweiler was a city shredded rather 
than battered. It had been bombed, not 
with heavy explosives but with fragmen- 
tation missiles. Tree branches, glass, 
ashes, mud, and masonry carpeted the 
streets in a dark, sodden mush. At the 
main intersection a nude dummy blown 
out of a shop window and decapitated 
served as sandwich man for a sign point- 
ing to military government headquarters. 
Down the block busy engineers already 
were spanning the Inde River—a swollen, 
coffee-colored torrent, 35 feet wide—with 
a Bailey bridge. 

On the way, I asked a Signal Corps 
lineman busily stringing wire whether he 
had had any turkey. Instead of slugging 
me he said yes, he had grabbed one 
handful on a swift trip to the rear. The 
private: guarding Nazi headquarters, 
which used to be a museum, said he’d 
heard there was hot food in town some- 


——— 





where and added that there was an unex- 
ploded bomb upstairs. “Whether it’s one 
of ours or a German time bomb or part of 
the museum from the last war I wouldn’t 
know.” 


Men With Pay: Finally I found what 
I was looking for with an infantry com- 
pany. They considered themselves lucky 
and were duly thankful. I will let the 
reader judge. They were in a heatless, 
lightless house. “We sure picked a good 
day to get indoors,” said Lt. C. W. Me- 
Loughlin of New York. “But we were 
pinched out as the other battalions con- 
verged ahead and haven't done a thing 
all day.” 

The men wore what seemed to be 
white masks. For the first time in a week 
of combat they had shaved and washed 
to just below their jaws and to their ears. 
Beyond those points, fine dirt still coated 





WAR TIDES 





Here is the third in General Fuller's 
series on how the lessons of the past 
shape the future of warfare: 


Wren the 2l-year armistice ex- 
pired in September 1939, no.single army 
in the world was organized to fight and 
win a short war—the sole type of war 
worth winning. Each was in an experi- 
mental stage, slowly and blindly groping 

‘its way from a muscular basis toward a 
mechanical one. Of all these armies, the 
German had progressed the farthest, 
largely because the old Reichswehr of 
1914-18 had been wiped out by the 
peace treaty, and willy-nilly it had to 
be created ab initio. 

What did the members of the Ger- 
.man General Staff do? They did the 
one thing which alone could ‘assure 
them their many eventual successes. 
They linked up the tank with the air- 
plane and also with the infantry. 
Around these two unions they fashioned 
a new instrument oi .war. When hos- 


} tilities opened, it was still in an im- 


perfect experimental stage, but despite 
this they overran most of Poland in 
eighteen days, occupied all the vital 
points in Norway in eight, conquered 


gium in five, France in 35, Yugoslavia 
in twelve, Greece in seventeen, and 
Crete in ten. 


How came it then that the great 


German campaigns in. Russia ended in 
irretrievable disaster? 

The answer is twofold. Not only were 
the Germans confronted by armies as 
‘ighly motorized and mechanized as 





Holland and the greater part of Bel-. 


The Future of War-III 


their own, but as their armored divi- 
sions contained as many thousands of 
wheeled vehicles as they did hundreds 
of tracked, these divisions were in- 
capable of developing anything like the 
power they had done in well-roaded 
France. Lacking cross-country carriers 
to transport their auxiliary arms and 
services, and above all to supply them, 
they were anchored to the indifferent 
Russian roads and thereby denied full 
freedom of movement. In brief, Ger- 
man inventive genius had missed half 
the. problem. 

While these Russian campaigns were 
being fought, the British were discover- 
ing in North Africa, on one of the most 
favorable experimental grounds in the 
world, that in an age of machine 
warfare the abutments of tactical or- 
ganization were the dominant weapons 
—the airplane and the tank. Without 
the armies they and the Americans 
created in Egypt, Libya, and French 
North Africa, the invasion of Normandy 
in the summer of 1944 would not have 
been‘a practical operation of war. Then 
the question, became: How were these 
armies to be transported over the sea? 

The solution of this problem, which 
was first considered shortly after the 
disaster of Dunkerque, and which had 
reached an advanced experimental 
stage at the time of the invasions of 


French North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, 


is a perfect example of .inventiveness 
on the grand organizational scale. 

What was the problem? Not merel 
to cross the English Channel, but’ to 
cross it on a wide front in deployed 
fighting order, land a highly motorized 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


army, its equipment and stores with 
the utmost speed, and on landing sup- 
ply it with the utmost rapidity. 

In the past the major difficulties 


_were: (1) There could be no deploy- 


ment in order of attack, because the 
vessels used reduced the troops to pas- 
senger freight, which could only as- 
sume a tactical order after landing; (2) 
before this change-over from a tourist 
to a fighting footing could be effected. 
a transshipment from transport to light- 
ers had to be made in order to span 
the gap between ship and shore—this 
was the crucial sub-problem; and (3) 
unless a well-found port was immedi- 
ately seized, the invading forces could 
not be, adequately supplied. 

’ All these 
inventions which their difficulties sug- 
gested. The three outstanding were: 
(1) the construction of special landing 
craft which enabled the sea passage 
to be made in tactical order; (2) the 
waterproofing of the vehicles—fighting 
and administrative—in such a way tha’ 
under their own power, they could 
span the gap between landing craft 
and shore; and (8) the prefabrication 
of a transportable port of disembarka- 
tion. 


By these three inventions, each 
suggested by the analysis of the prob- 
lem, under cover of the dominant arm— 
the airplane as flying gun and carrier— 
the problem was not only solved as if 
by magic, but its solution has revolu- 
tionized naval strategy, for it has bereft 
i power of at least half its 
shield. 


roblems were solved by % 
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them. They had rested all day and now 
they were being paid off. One by one as 
their names were called, they entered a 
gloomy room and saluted smartly before 
a massive German desk behind which 
Capt. Raymond Garino of. Hackensack, 
N. J., presided. 

“This is October’s pay,” said the lieu- 


- tenant. “We’re away behind on adminis- 


trative duties because I’m the only officer 
left from the original company when we 
went into combat. The captain himself is 
a replacement. Our captain was last seen 
firing a 60-millimeter mortar point-blank 
at advancing enemy tanks with absolute- 
ly no effect.” 


Men With Turkey: The soldiers kept 
filing by the captain’s desk with the com- 
pletely resigned air that is common 
among battle-seasoned infantrymen, to 
receive a sheaf of brightly colored 
Belgian bills. There was no sign of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction on their faces. 
They ‘had had their first hot meal in a 
week that morning. At 4 in the after- 
noon there would be turkey. 

Tomorrow they would be cold and 
wet again. Tomorrow they would be back 
in the fighting line. Some of them would 
be killed and they knew it. 


Nazis at Bay 


Nazi leaders last week admitted the 
deadly peril of the Allied western of- 
fensive and with realism and fanaticism 
exhorted their people to fight to the end: 


a 


@ Radio correspondents said Nazi troops 
awaited “the decisive phase in the strug- 
gle for German existence . . . The enemy 
intends . . . to deal the knockout blow 
before Christmas.”, 

@ The German High Command frankly 
acknowledged, through its spokesman, Lt. 
Gen. Kurt Dittmar, the Allies’ “absolute 
abundance of fast moving weapons” and 
their air and ground superiority. Dittmar 
said “extraordinarily powerful American 
attacks” were due to be complemented by 
another major British attack in the north. 
He warned that the Allies were deter- 
mined to “finish off this war absolutely 
regardless of cost.” ; 

@ Martin Hallensleben, DNB commenta- 
tor, declared: “There'can be no doubt that 
the German degenders are facing a tough 
time in holding their own against the 
mighty onrush.” 

@ “History surely cannot be so unjust,” 
said Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels, as to let Germany lose ‘the war. 
“We do our duty now irrespective of 
whether we are happy or sad at heart. 
We owe this to the fatherland. The Ger- 
mans have armed themselves with stoi- 
cism.” ‘ 

@ Nazi soldiers were ordered to take a 
new “fight-to-the-death” oath. It ran: “I 


am determined to give all my strength, 


my blood, and my life in the present de- 
cisive battle for the life of my nation .. . 
I will never abandon the arms ‘that the 
homeland is forging for me . . . I believe 
in Germany . . . I believe in my Fiihrer, 
Adolf Hitler.” 
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Reward for Alex 


Last week one of the most brilliant of 
Allied generals received a belated re- 
ward. Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. (“Alex”) 
Alexander was made Allied Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean and pro- 
moted to Field Marshal. He succeeded 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland (“Jumbo”) 
Wilson, who is being sent to Washington 
as chief British representative on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in place of the 
late Field Marshal Sir John Dill. Alex- 
ander was followed as commander of 
the polyglot Allied forces in Italy by 
Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, former head of 
the American Fifth Army. 


Eastern Thunderheads 


As the Germans strove to prevent an 
Allied break-through in the west, there 
were rumblings of coming storms all 
along the front in Eastern Europe. 

@ After a seven-week lull, Russian troops 
on Oesel Island in the Baltic drove Nazi 
remnants which had been entrenched on 
Sorwe Peninsula into the sea, and thus 
cleared all Estonia. 

@ In Western Latvia, Soviet forces, de- 
scribed as “huge” by Berlin, resumed 
their drive on the 200,000 to 300,000 
Germans pocketed around Libau. 

@ Neither side reported major action in 
East Prussia and Poland, but both hinted 
at tremendous Russian preparations for 
a winter offensive in these sections. 

@ In Hungary, the Russians tightened 
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Rush hour: A. Swiss photographer catches Nazis stampeding across the Swiss border near Basle. to. eocedes the Allied advance 
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footing than that of the Japs. 


characteristics pertaining to others. , 





& 


The victories which our naval 
forces have achieved over the Japanese 
serve to emphasize a view which our 
naval men have long held, that our 
naval establishment is on a sounder 


Numerical-superiority is a great asset, 
but that is by no means the only factor 
which throws the balance of power in 
our favor. Naval thought has always 
held, with only few deviations during 
the course of the centuries, to one sound 
principle: Each type of ship must be 
built, equipped, and used to carry out 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

By following this procedure consist- 
ently, we have been able to keep abreast 
of the times when the demand for new 
types came into being, and to incor- 
porate in them the essential qualities 
demanded for their most efficient opera- 
tion. Innovations and new weapons 
have been accepted when the demand 
arose and discarded when outmoded. 
But with all the changes which time has 
demanded, we have adhered firmly to 
the principle that the pure-type craft 
suited to our necds is better than the 
one which incorporates in its design the 


For keeping alive this consistent 
line of policy much credit must go to 
the General Board of the Navy. The 
result has been that when our ships go 
into action, whether it be in the old line 
of battle or in the more modern task 
force, each vessel has an exact mission 
to perform. And further, by being al- 
lowed to develop independently along 


The Japanese Mistake: Hybrid Men-of-War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. q 


the lines specified above, our Navy has 
developed into an arm which, while 
strategically the first line of defense of 
our country, has automatically become 
in a tactical sense a force whose battle 
concept is that of offense. 

As we look at the Jap Navy today, 
only one clean-cut policy stands out as 
preeminent. It is that their navy is an 
adjunct of their army. This may or may 
not have been productive of the confu- 
sion and lack of clear thinking which 
has been evident when Jap naval 
thought turned to the design and build- 
ing of proper types of warships. Never- 
theless, it is true that every time a new 
device came along, the Japs hastened 
to incorporate it in every type of vessel 
which could carry it, regardless of 
whether it fitted that particular type or 
not. The Japs have been obsessed with 
this idea. Always looking at our Navy 
as their most probable sea opponent, 
whenever we added one weapon to a 
type they added two to get a more 
powerful ship. 

This has had a deleterious effect on 
stability in action. If our fleet speed 
averaged a certain number of knots, 
theirs had to be 2 or 3 knots better. 
This, on restricted tonnage displace- 
ment, could be accomplished only by a 
sacrifice in the protection of the ship, 
for it is impossible to incorporate the 
maximum of everything in a design 
without making a sacrifice somewhere. 
The net result was this: The Jap Fleet 
has never been able to step in and fight 
it out advantageously with an equal 
number of our own ships. 


, 
thought regarding the characteristics 
whic 
cific types of ships is 
ond Battle of the Philippine Sea. 
Components of the Jap force coming 
down from the north included the Ise 
and Hyuga, battleships recently con- 
verted to battleship-carriers, a hybrid 
type. This conversion may be effected 
by the removal of the two after-turrets 
and the main mast, leaving a deck space 
for planes of a little more than one-third 
of the over-all deck space of 683 feet 
and a battery of eight 14-inch guns. The 
take-off of planes over the stern could 
only be managed by the ship’s clawing ) 
to windward astern with her screws. 
And probably she could only operate 
- limited number of fighter planes, at 
that. 


no novelty to us, but it violated the 
function implicit in type, for she could 
operate with full efficiency neither as a 
battleship nor as a carrier, and the fire 
hazard to a ship loaded with ammuni- 
tion for heavy guns was increased. The 
cases of the old Lexington and Saratoga 
cannot be cited as a complete violation 
of type. Designed as battle cruisers, 
they were saved from the scrap pile at 
the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence. ‘Later when the functions of the 
carrier 
changed, with the carrier carrying the 
attack and the battleship the support, 
the remaining ship, the Saratoga, was 
reconverted to a pure-type carrier. 


An example of the confusion in 


should be incorporated into spe- 
eo in the Sec- 


The idea of a battleship-carrier was 


and battleship were _inter- 








their collar of steel around Budapest and 
drove on the neighboring puppet state of 
Slovakia from both east and south. 


Cry of Shame 


One of the most unusual sidelights of 
the war was disclosed in New York last 
week by Brig. John Rawlings Rees, con- 
sulting psychiatrist to the British Army. 
He said the Nazis have taken captured 
este ag an tours - bombed German 
cities for the purpose of “stirring up war 
guilt” in their minds. Furthermore, Rees 
added, repatriated fliers admit that the 
technique sometimes succeeds. London 
re to make any comment whatever. 


Robots With Eyes 


Since 1281, when a typhoon destroyed 
an armada which the Mongol Emperor 
Kubla Khan sent against Japan, the Japs 


have worshipped Kamikaze, the wind god 
(literally Divine Wind). In modern times, 
many of their destroyers have borne his 
name: And when the Imperial Navy 
failed to stop American armadas in the 
Pacific, the Japs called upon him once 
again. Capitalizing on their aviators’ will- 
ingness to die for the emperor, they es- 
tablished squadrons of suicide planes and 
called them the Kamikaze Special Attack 
Corps. 

is corps was first officially mentioned 
in an enemy communiqué of Nov. 1. The 
communiqués since then have been full 
of the “sure-hit and sure-death” exploits 
of the fatalistic Kamikaze pilots—good 
home consumption propdganda but all 
unconfirmed Uni States official 
sources. Their instructions are to 
avoid Allied fighters. “It would be a great 
mistake,” emphasized one commander, 
“to become careless just because you are 
determined to die.” 


“Go and Be Sure”: A Japanese war 
correspondent, writing from a base in the 
Philippines, pulled out all the stops in 
this lyrical account of the first and final 
operation of the Second Kamikaze Special 
Attack Corps: 

'“The Commander-in-Chief stood and 
addressed the unit . . . ‘Go and be sure 
to fulfill your mission. Your loyalty, brav- 
ery, and devotion and your unmatchable 
deed will be honored by the attention of 
His Imperial Majesty. Your parents will 
rejoice.’ 

“Off they went to their planes. On the 
way, some of them slap the shoulders 
of the fighter pilots who were going on 
the supporting flight and said, smilingly: 
‘Be sure to see that I get there on my 
last trip.’ Calmly and indifferently, as 
if going on a daily practice flight, th 
took off from the base to which they will 
never return and disappeared into the 
eastward sky.” 
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What B-29s Are Saying With Bombs: 
Now Tokyo Too Feels the Scourge 


The fate that has long since overtaken Berlin beckoned to Tokyo. From the Marianas 
Islands, fleets of Superfortresses on Nov. 24 and Nov. 27 winged more than 3,000 
miles and struck blows which, although still far short of the air attacks in Europe, 
nonetheless promised ultimate devastation for the Mikado’s city as thorough as that 
already visited upon Hitler's capital. 

The establishment of the 21st Bomber Command of the Twentieth Air Force, un- 
der Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell Jr., marked a turning point in the Pacific war. 
With far more secure bases than the Superfortresses of the Twentieth Bomber Com- 
mand in China, the 21st has embarked on a methodical series of raids against Tokyo 
and other Jap cities. And by losing only two bombers in the first attack—the crew 
of one was rescued at sea—the B29s also proved that Japanese defenses are not go- 
ing to be able to stop them. 

A NEwsweEEK war correspondent, William Hipple, flew with the Superfortresses 
on the original Tokyo raid. He sent the following series of stories. The first describes 
the raid itself. The second is about the bases which made it possible. And the third 
tells of the reconnaissance flights that preceded the bombing. 


Bombing the Japs 


The four engines of our Superfortress 
caught their steady roar as daylight fil- 
tered over Saipan field. The huge strips 
and their network of taxi ways and park- 
ing areas came alive with whirling pro- 
pellers of scores of other planes. We 
waited the word which would send us off 
to Tokyo. 

I was crouched in the rear gunner’s 
compartment, back and head against the 
door, feet braced against the bulkhead. 


The men on either side of me reported 
over the interphone to the pilot: “Left 
gunner ready. Right gunner ready.” 
Young Sgt. Herd Kempler of Chicago, 
who was perched above me, wearing a 
brown undershirt and shorts, dangling his 
feet near my face, said: “Top turret gun- 
ner ready.” Then he looked down at me, 
laughed, and added: “War correspondent 
ready.” 

At 5:36 we taxied to the end of the 
field and awaited our tura. Soon it came, 
and we nosed down the runway, gather- 








ing speed. We were heavy with bombs 

ae and we needed all the runway. 

toward the breathtaking end, the 

wheel left the earth and we soared out 
over the ocean. 

In half an hour I left my take-off posi- 
tion and wriggled through the long tun- 
nel over the bomb bay on hands and 
knees—like crawling through a drainage 
pipe—to the pilot’s compartment, where I 
took an assigned seat on the floor be- 
tween and slightly behind the pilot and 
co-pilot and beside the flight engineer. 


To Tokyo, First Class: We kept turn- 
ing into the light blue, almost cloudless 
sky. The flight engineer, Second Lt. Gail 
Miller of Downers Grove, Ill., who was 
checking fuel consumption, observed 
dryly it would take an A-card holder in 
the States about 50 years to collect as 
much gas as we consumed in one hour. . 

The trip toward Tokyo was unevent- 
ful; I read Somerset Maugham and slept. 
At 10:30 we donned oxygen masks, then 
fur-lined clothes and parachutes over 
Mae Wests. The weather outside was 
many degrees below zero, but we were 
fairly snug in our heated, pressurized 
cabin. I remembered what the -flight 
surgeon had said when he examined 
the correspondents’ hearts, lungs, and 
blood pressure: “Man is not supposed 
to be at that height. He will die in a 
couple of minutes without oxygen, so 
watch it.” 

I watched it, filling my two alternating 


Newsweek— 


The pattern of attack on Tokyo emphasizes that the Japesinasé capital.is a first-class military and industrial target . 
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bottles from the main outlet when the 
gauge went low. The others were hooked 
directly into the outlet, so they didn’t 
have to worry about refilling their 
bottles. 

A few minutes after noon, while ap- 
proaching Japan from the southwest in 
close squadron formation, the plane 
commander, Lt. Barton K. Yount Jr., of 
Fort Worth, Texas, and the co-pilot, 
Second Lt. Hamilton F. Boyer of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., called me to take a look 
at the group of tiny islands in the white 
haze ahead, then fifteen minutes later 
the snow-covered peak of Mount Fuji- 
yama. 

On Your Left, Fujiyama: We headed 
directly toward it, over the sharply in- 
dented coast of Honshu Island. Fuji 
seemed more beautiful from the air than 
in picture postcards, standing out as a 


giant white cone amid the rough country. 


Even from our immense altitude we 
could watch unfold the panorama of 
Tokyo and Yokohama with their suburbs 
—a vast garden of large and small build- 
ings, roads, rivers, wharves, and _ ship- 
yards. Inland, a short distance from the 
South Tokyo waterfront, a dot of trees 
and buildings with a moat around it was 
the emperor's palace. 


Bombs Away! Fighters! Bombardier 
Carl Taylor was chanting: “Level .. . 
level, level, level.” Then finally: “Bombs 
away!” Bombs swept toward the thickest 
section of the Tokyo waterfront, south- 
east of the main business district, and 
most of them went squarely into docks 
and warehouses, causing explosions and 
fires. Bomb droppings were so casual 
and seemingly routine that we nearly 
forgot about it in the light of what 
followed. 

One minute later dark black puffs of 
anti-aircraft fire blossomed to our right. 
The plane rocked and we realized it was 
caused by AA beneath us. Then in the 
middle of this, we became involved in 
an air battle with approximately 100 Jap 
fighters. We saw fteen fighters at our 
level coming straight in. Pilot Bart Yount 


yelled over the interphone: “Fighters. 


coming in at 2 o'clock!” Co-pilot Boyer 
reported: “More:coming in at 11 o'clock!” 
We saw winks from their guns as they 
fired toward us. They converged in a 
well-coordinated attack. 


He Got,a Zero! Bombardier Taylor, 
out in the nose and also directing sev- 
eral guns by central fire. control, began 
banging away at them. The Jap fighters 
were spread several hundred yards ahead 
of us, some flashing by to the left, some 
to the right, others below. Taylor’s bul- 
lets were going point-blank into one 
extra bold Tony which,came closer than 
the others. It suddenly smoked, wavered, 
and began to fall. 

We were under sustained attack by 
fighters for the next long fifteen minutes. 
The Japs kept on coming in coordinated 


attacks of many planes. Also at least 
fifteen individual Zeros made passes at 
us. On both sides and ahead we saw 
swarms of enemy planes maneuvering 
and gaining altitude for new attacks. A 
single one came in fast and Taylor 
smoked him, probably shooting him 
down. Two gunners, August O. Martell 
of El Paso, Texas, and Herb Kempler, 
got probables. 


Sorry, No Suicide: Then we had the 
big scare. I was kneeling between. the 
pilot and co-pilot and had a clear, level 
view of a plane coming closer, closer, 
closer. We weren't going to change 
formation. Too late for us to do any- 
thing. The Jap kept coming straight at us, 
firing as our tracers raced at him. When 
he wasn’t more than 200 yards in front 
of our nose, still coming fast and spitting 
bullets, I thought this is the end—this is 
it. He meant to crash into us. 

It wasn’t like being under. fire on the 
ground when you may or may not be 
hit, when good luck or bad luck plays 


an important role. I gasped, held my 


breath, and forgot to inhale oxygen. 
Then when the Jap was less than 100 
yards in front, he dipped below with 
terrific speed. 


Homeward, Ho! At that moment our 
Superfortress shook violently. It sounded 
like a bad hit, but we kept on. 

Now we streaked for home. The pres- 
sure in the cabin was put at a point 
where we could take off the oxygen 


‘masks and fur-lined clothing and unstrap 


the parachutes. Everybody was filled 
with good cheer and relief. 

We then learned where we had been 
hit. Near the top of the right wing was a 





Acme 
For Tokyo—with the compliments of the 21st Bomber Command (plane on Saipan 
runway is Dauntless Dotty, in which Brig. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell Jr. led raid) 


clean hole about 18 inches square, either 
from ack-ack or’plane attack. Under our 
right inside engine other damage had 
been done. The door, which folds up 
under the wheel, which in turn folds in 
flight under the engine, was hanging 
down, rattling back and forth. Pilot Bart 
Yount said there was some doubt 
whether we would be able to get the 
wheel down for landing and whether 
it would hold up if it did go down. It 
looked as if the whole mechanism had 
been shot up. 

“Do you think it will work?”.I asked. 
“Tl tell you later,” Yount smiled. All the 
crew was so happy that we made those 
bomb hits, got two Zeros for sure, and 
escaped from the others that this damage 
just seemed like something to worry 
about later. Nevertheless, everybody ad- 
mitted it was serious. We were losing 15 
knots a mile on the power used because 
of the drag of the wheel door. It would 
take more gasoline, and the engineer, 
Miller, totaled up his figures and shook 
his head. 

We sailed through the darkness alone, 
having lost sight of our sister planes. At 
6 p.m. Yount exclaimed: “We are onto 
Saipan Radio. What a wonderful feel- 
ing!” By 6:10 we could see the lights 
of Saipan and Tinian, and this caused 
another outburst of cheers around the 
circuits. 

We tried the wheels ten minutes later, 
and that injured one came grinding 
down with the others, a most heartening 
sight. - 


The Good Coral: Yount signaled the 
field for the emergency landing. If the 
landing gear failed to hold up or if the 
tail was punctured, we were to land at 
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Manila Bay, 1944: The historic harbor the Japs captured in January 1942 presented 
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a panorama of destruction last week. American carrier planes had completed their 
fifth big strike against enemy installations on Luzon—including the Manila area. 





an emergency field so as not to clog the 
main runway. 

Pilot Yount said: “All right, Hip, go 
back for a possible crash landing.” I 
crawled back through the black tunnel 
and braced myself in my original take- 
off position. 

Yount eased the plane into a glide and 


‘touched the wheels gingerly’to the run- 


way. He applied the brakes and broke 
the speed. The wheels held. 

As we went up the runway one engine 
coughed from lack of gas. As we taxied 
another tripped. As we stopped the mo- 
tor died, It wasn’t much of a margin on 
gas. We hopped out yelling and some- 
body kissed the cold ground. Ambulances 
and jeeps rolled up and soon the crowd 
was gaping at our wounded plane, the 
big wing hole and the machine-gun bullet 
holes which had ripped beneath the in- 
side engine but miraculously had not 
ruined the wheel mechanisms. We also 
did a bit of interested gawking and ex- 
claiming at the holes and then headed 
for our huts. 

I forgot to mention who so childishly 
kissed the ground. Frankly, I certainly 
did enjoy the taste of that coral. 





Rolling the Coral 


The first Superfortress raid from Saipan 
came five months after the island was in- 
vaded. On D plus six—June 20—aviation 
engineers calling themselves “Flying 
Castles” came ashore and began work on 
the Japs’ Aslito airfield. Six hundred holes 
and craters caused by our naval and air 
bombardments were filled within 24 
hours. Then the first Seventh Air Force 
Thunderbolt fighter landed. 

In the next five days 1,000 feet were 
added to Aslito and the strip was covered 
with steel mats. Engineers also began 


‘work on the new strip for heavy bombers, 


built a system of gasoline storage tanks, 
repaired an extensive Jap gas-tank farm, 
reconstructed a damaged Jap deep-water 
well, and started water flowing through 
the American purification system. In 
those five days they also began operation 
of two quarries from which coral was 
drawn for surfaéing the field 


Jap roads were bad.and inadequate, . 


and to get coral from the quarry to the 
field it was necessary to build a special 
three-lane “haul road.” No persons, not 
even generals, could travel this road if 
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_ they weren’t hauling coral. A fleet aver- 


aging more than 100 dump trucks raced 
40 miles an hour over it night and day. 


- Combat Jeep: One night 300 Japs 
broke through and overran the airfield. 
Aviation engineers threw down. their 
tools, grabbed. rifles, and helped wipe 
out the Japs, who managed to destroy 
a couple of planes. Lt. Henry E. McCoy 
of Sistersville, W. Va., while riding in a 
jeep, saw two Jap snipers on the runway 
fleeing for the adjoining canefield. Mc- 
Coy fired. his carbine, but it jammed. 
Now weaponless, he pushed the ac- 
celerator to the floorboard and chased 
the sprinting Japs. One went sprawlin 
as the jeep hit him, but he got up aa 
began running. again. McCoy spun the 
vehicle, rammed the Nip again, and this 
time finished the job. It was the first use 
of the jeep as a combat weapon in the 
Pacific. 

The magnitude of the Saipan base is 
shown by the fact that one field has 7 
miles of runways; another has two service 
aprons, each of which would have been 
considered adequate for a bomber strip 
five years ago. One has a 450,000-square- 
foot warm-up apron. In building the base 
it was necessary to use more than 4,000,- 
000 cubic yards of rock and coral and 
remove a bluff which stood in the path of 


one runway. 


Midnight Serenade: On Aug. 11, the 
first members of the 21st Bomber Com- 
mand’s service organizations, charged 
with maintaining and servicing B-29s, and 
other base personnel began to arrive. En- ~ 
gineers normally would have built living 
quarters and. unit offices, but here the 
field came first and they stuck doggedly 
to that job. Consequently, all the person- 
nel of the command—officers including 
high-rankers, clerks, typists, messengers, 
MP’s, and KP’s—dug in to erect their own 
tents, mess halls, offices, showers, and 
latrines. They lived under rugged, muddy 
combat conditions and several times un- 
derwent enemy air raids. 

When the correspondents first began 
to arrive at the base on Nov. 12, the con- 
struction of camps was still progressing. 
We moved into one of the first Quonset 
huts which had just gone up. Bulldozers 
churning outside the hut ripped up elec- 
tric-light wires, leaving us in the dark, 
but this was soon repaired. At midnight 
the first night I was awakened by bull- 
dozers and trucks which were building a 
coral road over the mud in front of the 
press hut. Everywhere in the area you 
saw continuing construction even as Su- 
perforts were ready to take off on their 
first mission. 


Taking the Pictures 

On Nov. 1 a silver Superfortress saucily 
named “Tokyo Rose” for a girl.who said 
it couldn’t be done—the famous woman 
announcer of the Japanese radio—floated 
over industrial installations in the Tokyo 
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Recap Your Tires by General's 
Proved Extra-Mileage Method 


Available only from your 


GENERAL TIRE DEALER 
~,.and in his Own Shop 


Established for 5 years . . . proved on 
hundreds of thousands of passenger cars 
and trucks, in every part of the country 
. .. General Tire Dealers alone offer you 
Kraft System Recapping: your guaran- 
tee of safe, dependable, extra recap miles. 

Factory-approved equipment — fac- 
tory-trained men — factory-specified 
methods—Kraft-designed balancer, 
gauges, thermometers and other special 
scientific instruments . . . these let your 
General Tire Dealer recap your tires 
exactly as at the General Tire factories. 

No matter what make of tires you use 
—have them recapped up to General’s 
famous Top-Quality standards—by your 
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area. Up came nineteen single-seater Jap 
fighter planes, but they only reached a 
height of 1,500 to 2,000 feet below the 
big plane. Enemy anti-aircraft guns be- 
gan spouting furiously. While going in 
the flak was low and well to the rear. 
Over Tokyo it became intense and ac- 
curate and later “very” intense and ac- 
curate. 

The plane sailed on—unhit—in perfect 
weather for 45 minutes in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area, then straightened out for 
the long 1,600-mile flight back to its 
Saipan base. 

The Tokyo radio, including Rose, soon 
announced. that a four-engine American 
bomber had appeared over the capital 
but had been chased away. It might have 
looked that way to the layman on the 
ground, but actually this B-29 had fully 
accomplished its purpose. “Mission Num- 
ber One” of the 21st Bomber Command 
had photographed precise, hitherto little- 
known targets and inaugurated a series of 
almost daily reconnaissance missions that 
led to the successful mass raid on Japan 
proper. The pilot, Capt. Ralph D. Steak- 
ley of Jefferson, Ohio, and his ten-man 
crew took off at 5:46 a.m. on the morning 
of Nov. 1 and touched the wheels to the 
. Saipan home runway at 7:35 p.m. after 
a 3,370-mile flight. 


Ten Days, Ten Years: This plane and 
crew were part of a photo reconnaissance 
squadron which traces its lineage back 
to the earliest days of 1918. Its members 
wear campaign ribbons of every opera- 
tional theater in the. Allied war against 
the Axis. 

The unit operates as a complete entity, 
maintains and flies its own aircraft, and 
does its own photography. The officers— 
pilots, co-pilots, and navigators—also are 
skilled photographers and photo techni- 
cians so that airmanship and the needs of 
_ photo-reconnaissance are blended. The 
Superforts they use as modified for photo- 
reconnaissance work are called F-18s by 
the Army Air Force and “superb” photo- 
recon ships by the men who fly them. The 
commander of the squadron is Lt. Col. 
Patrick B. McCarthy of Hollywood, Calif. 

A tribute to the squadron’s preparatory 
work was given by Brig. Gen. Haywood 
S. Hansell Jr.. Commander of the 21st 
Bomber Command, who said after the 
series of photo missions which followed 
the opener: “We've learned more about 
Japan in the past ten days than we knew 
in the past ten years—well, not quite, 
but nearly.” 


Doctrine-Educate Shogun 


Last week a lean-faced, hard-eyed, 
meticulously dressed Japanese returned 
to the Miyakezaka, the Tokyo district 
which houses the War Ministry and Gen- 
eral Staff Office. He was Field Marshal 
Shunroku Hata and he had been re- 
called from command of the Jap forces 
in China, where Gen. Yasusugu Okamura 
replaced him. Now Hata. filled the high 


post of Kyo-iku Sokan—Inspector Gen- 
eral of Military Education or literally 
Doctrine-Educate Inspector, the same 
job he held in 1937-38. 

Along with the War Minister and the 
Chief of Staff, Hata*now enjoys direct 
access to the throne and helps control 
the government. Except in the Staff Col- 
lege, he supervises all, military educa- 
tional institutions and is responsible for 


training all soldiers. His imprimatur ap- 
pears on all text books and he dictates 
the tone of the army down to what a 
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Marshal Hata: Inspector General again 


junior officer must think—and a Japanese 
er officer literally thinks what he is 
told. , 

In particular, the Inspéctor General is 
responsible for morale and civil propa- 
ganda. Reservist associations and con- 
scripts’ families are fed ideas—they hate 
the capitalists or the politicians accord- 
ing to army policy. Patriotic societies are 
guided by the Inspector General's office, 
which has undoubtedly inspired several 
political assassinations. 


Sticks and Stones 


The United States Marines take a per- 
verse pride in the insults bestowed upon 
them by friend and foe alike. Last week 
they grinned appreciatively at what the 
Japs evidently considered a haymaker. 
Radio Tokyo called the Marines a “bunch 
of roughnecks who don’t give a hang 
about their lives and so land recklessly 
in landing operations.” Furthermore, said 
Tokyo, “since the Marine Corps is a con- 
glomeration of such ruffians, it.is said in 
America: ‘Tell it to the Marines.’ That is 
to say, the Marines are all so ignorant that 
they may believe you when the general 

ublic would not. We can imagine easily 
an this what ignorant ruffians the men 
of the Marine Corps are.” 


The Expendable Enemy 


Everybody but the Japs knew they 
were licked on Leyte Island as the Phili 
pines campaign entered a second month. 
Recklessly they expended planes in at- 
tempts to bomb and strafe the Americans 
on the ground and crash into their ships 
at sea. For weeks Manila Bay and nearby 
airfields had been cluttered with the 
wreckage of ships and aircraft. But when- 
ever American planes came over again 
they found replacements to work on. 

And under cover of bad weather and 
night, Japanese luggers, barges, and 
transports slipped men and supplies in to 
Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita’s forces on 
Leyte. On Nov. 24 Thunderbolt and War- 
hawk pilots caught a destroyer, two large 
transports, and a small one, sneaking 
toward Ormoc, the chief Jap base on 
Leyte. They sank the destroyer and 
twe of the transports. The Japs beached 
the damaged third. Perhaps 2,500 of the 
estimated 6,000 enemy troops coroped 
with their lives. The next day Thunder- 
bolts and Warhawks sank three trans- 
ports and small ships and left a fourth 
transport burning off Cebu, with esti- 
mated Jap casualties of 2,000. 


Vengeful Patrols: Despite the one- 
sided course of the campaign, the Japs 
fought with unusual fanaticism. For two- 
weeks about 3,000 of them held up ele- 
ments of two American divisions—the 
24th and 32nd—at Limon, the native vil- 
lage which blocks the northern end of 
the valley leading to Ormoc on the west 
coast of Leyte. Helped by: the campaign’s 
third typhoon, which turned trails and 
roads into mud sluices, the Japs clung to 
Limon while reinforcements from the 
Ormoc Valley repeatedly tried to break 
the American roadblock a mile below 
the village.: 

Suddenly, on Nov. 22 the day after 
MacArthur reported “static” fighting, the 
GI’s broke through enemy defenses “and 
mopped up the Limon pocket. Then, 
they pushed past the roadblock and 
crossed the Leyte River. Behind lay the 
most rugged terrain of the campaign; 
ahead, rolling hills stretched to Ormoc. 
But as if to emphasize their determina- 
tion to fight to the last, Japanese combat 

atrols appeared far behind the front 
fines. Characteristically, one of their first 
attacks was made on an ambulance unit. 
They shot the one litter patient. 


Stepping Backward 


Another of the painfully built bases of 
the China-based American Fourteenth 
Air Force went up in smoke and flame on 
Nov. 20. This one was at Nanning, in 
Southeast China, 100 miles from the 
Indo-China border, and was the seventh 
such base to be wrecked and abandoned 
by the Fourteenth since the Jap offersive 
in South China started last summer. On 
Nov. 26, the Japs claimed the capture of 
Nanning. 
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CIO Decides to Stay in Politics 
Congress Next Test of Strength 


PAC to Enlist Other Groups 
and Form Biggest Pressure Bloc 
Since the Anti-Saloon League 


“This is no time for the demobilization 
of our forces. This is a time to consoli- 
date the gains we have won and press 
forward with firmer organization, closer 
unity and renewed vigor.” 

Thus last week, to the accompaniment 
of 1,000 chair-thumping and stomping 
delegates, Sidney Hillman keynoted the 
future of erganized labor’s most potent 
political weapon in a century of struggle 
—the CIO Political Action Committee. 

“We have forged mighty instruments 
for democracy in the political action com- 
mittees,” he told the seventh constitu- 
tional convention of the CIO in Chicago 
(see page 75). “Perhaps even more im- 
portant for the future are the community 
organizations which we have initiated. 
The work of all these groups must be 
extended and intensified . . . working 
closely with and stimulating united ac- 
tion among all forward-looking groups, 
parent-teacher associations, the churches, 
civic, business, and professional organi- 
zations, and minority groups.” 


CIO convention headliners: Hillman, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Phil Murray 


From the side lines, jittery old-line 
Democratic and Republican leaders had 
their answer: The PAC, if its own ambi- 
tious plans materialized, was in politics 
to stay—and to expand. It would be heard 
from in the mayoralty contests next year 
and in the Congressional elections in 
1946. But to which party, the Democrat- 
ic or Republican, would the PAC en- 
deavors accrue? 


Speaker’s Platform: The PAC dis- 
claimer of party affiliation was still. on 
file; in fact, it was reiterated a dozen 
times last week, But as in the past cam- 
paign the preponderance of its sympathies 
spoke louder than its words. The list of in- 
vited epoaiete was extensive, but among 
political spokesmen only supporters of the 
New Deal had access to the rostrum. And 
their bids were unmistakable: 

@ On the first day it was Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt: “You have won one victory, 
but there is still a great many more to be 
won, 

@ On the second day it was Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace: “I believe the 
road ahead calls for every effort possible 
in keeping and — the human ele- 
ment—the voter influence—within the 
Democratic party.” 
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@ On the fifth day it was Secretary of 
Interior Harold L. Ickes: “If we are a 
growing political organism, this is the 
appropriate time to take stock and profit 
by our costly experience. is nation 
was, during the campaign, tormented by 
a barrage of innuendoes and lies . . . The 
enemy is unscrupulous, resourceful, ex. 
perienced, and rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. He is confident that he can come 
back as he has in the past .. . in the 
interest of concentrated wealth and cor- 
porate power . . . In the language of the 
“Marseillaise’ to which free Frenchmen 
have marched since the revolution, I bid 
you: “March on! March on! All hearts 
resolved on Victory!’ ” 





Tomorrow and Tomorrow: In’ de- 
termining by a unanimous vote to main- 
tain the PAC as a permanent political 
organization, the convention turned its 
whole attention to the future. Its plans: 

To strengthen the PAC nationally by 
first expanding local operations; to form 
or participate in. sympathetic organiza- 
tions to promote “united action”; to re- 
form voter franchise laws (poll tax, etc.); 
to continue pamphleteering and radio 
broadcasts; in short, to take all steps nec- 
essary to increase the number of eligible 
voters who go to the polls.: 

The convention rejected emphatically 
any idea of the PAC forming the nucleus 
of a third party. The continuing resolu- 
tion asserted that “a third party would 
enly serve to split and divide the forces 
of progress at the very moment when 
unity is our greatest need.” 
Significance. 

The emergence of the PAC as a per- 
manent organization has once more put §f- 
party politicians on the edge of their 
chairs. Old-line Democrats are fearful 
that the PAC may decide to capture 
their party machinery; Republican lead- 
ers, mostly conservative, are apprehen- 
sive that they may lose their power 
should their followers veer leftward to 
win PAC support. 

But these are only eventualities. More 
real is the fact that the PAC is today the 
most potent “pressure” bloc to appear on 
the political horizon since Wayne B. 
Wheeler’s Anti-Saloon League. Politi- 
cians have a horror of such blocs unless 
they control them; members of Congress 
who periodically must face the electorate 
shudder at any such balance-of-power 

oups. 

Until 1980, the Anti-Saloon League 
held political lives in the palm of its 
hand, solely on the wet-dry issue. And 
now the PAC threatens to match this 
performance, mainly on the liberal-con- 
servative issue. ~- 

The technique for the future described 
by Hillman at Chicago last week—expan- 
sion into the fields of religious, civic, and 
business © groups—parallels the Wheeler 
method. The Anti-Saloon League mus- 
tered temperance societies, churches, col- 
leges; the medical profession, industry, 














METALWORKING STRIDES HIIEAD... 


ee » New Speeds — New Techniques — New 
Machine Tools Achieve Startling Results That 
Forecast Trends for the Future. 


Production men — busy doing their part in the great- 
est promecion effort of all time — can easily overlook 
or lose sight of significant and startling events taking 
place on other sectors of the industrial front. 


Perhaps you are familiar with the extraordinary de- 
velopments that have taken place in the world of 
metals — how harder, stronger, tougher and lighter 
metals have been created and made available for 
wide use. Coincident with their development new 
machine tools have been perfected capable of ma- 
chining these new metals with record-breaking pre- 
cision and speed. A new Milwaukee Milling Machine, 


expressly designed for a neW technique of milling, 
is a representative example of such machine tool 
progress. Operating at higher speeds, it mills harder, 
tougher metals to finer, high polish finishes to closer 
tolerances. Its design and construction is such as 
to provide the greatest sustained productive power. 


In addition to its technical efficiency, the importance 
of this new Milwaukee Milling Machine is its ca- 
pacity to increase man-hour output — to increase 
 sbrartaag and push costs down. For many manu- 
acturers it will prove an important weapon in the 
coming battle of competitive production — the race 
to igre better products at lower cost — aad to 
enable them to keep pace with “Industrial Par” as 
summarized in this advertisement under “Spotlight 
Facts for your Future I.P. Planning.”* 
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neral expenses. 


Solonic Self-Surgery _ 

PS osc by little the drive to streamline 
ngress was gaining momentum. P 
seal. hae te ae it came’ from ‘al 
sides, but the ‘aim was the same: to mod- 


Last week Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas gave the move its biggest impetus 
by signaling the House Rules Committee 
= consideration of a. Senate-ap- 
Pp streamlining, bill. At the same 
time, Rep. Jerry. Voorhis of: California, a 
member of the liberal bloc, joined with 

the House Committee to Investigate Ex- 
ecutive Agencies, headed by Rep. How- 
ard Smith, Virginia conservative, in advo- 
’ eating a fourfold program: création of a 
joint legislative staff service, joint appro- 
priations committee, joint committee on 
executive agencies, and a committee to 
reorganize Congress. 
Few have doubted the advisability of 


revamping both houses to increase ef- 













‘ Associated Press 
You Can Eat ’Em, Too: it’s a good bet government officials hadn’t thought of 
this argument for bond buyers in the Sixth War Loan Drive when they enlisted the 
persuasive charms of the 7-month-old Bachant triplets, Janet Lee, Nancy Sue, and 
Karen Ann. The girls—daughters of Pfc. Herbert Bachant, killed in action in France 


in August—lent the drive their talents by a public appearance in a New York bank vault. 





and the major political parties into the 
drive for its objective—prohibition. The 
ey finally achieved its goal. Will the 
PA 





The coming session of Congress which 
convenes in January may provide the in- 
dicators. A number of new members, pre- 
dominantly Democrats, who more or less 
owe their election to PAC support, can 
be expected to follow the PAC line, but 
conservatives still will control the House 
and to a lésser degree the Senate. If their 
ranks commence to weaken, it undoubt- 
edly will be through fear of PAC re- 
prisals at the polls, and the influence 
of the PAC on law-making as well as 
on pelenel parties will grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

Most Congressional leaders ranges 
concede that the demands of labor wi 
receive increased attention from the new 
Congress, but they doubt that the PAC 
will become a controlling influence. South- 
ern conservatives are convinced that their 
coalition with Republicans will not be 
seriously impaired. What happens seperse 
mainly to depend on the GOP members. 
_ If the liberal bloc within the GOP is able 


to enlarge its influence, the conservatives 
may lose the grip that they now have 
on Congress. The test will come when 
the Administration takes some of its 
more controversial legislative p 

out of storage and attempts to get them 
approved. 





Hope for Nubbins 


The little boy had come a long way. 
Only a fortnight ago the sudden glare of 
national fame had engulfed 83-year-old 
Forest Hoffman of Cheyenne. Nubbins, as 
his parents nicknamed him and the na- 
tion came to know him, celebrated a pre- 
mature Christmas, inundated by a flood- 
tide of gifts from every corner of the 


country. Medical diagnosis of a bladder ° 


ailment had not given him until the real 
Christmas to live (NEwsweeK, Nov. 27). 
Now celebrity had brought Nubbins 


something more: the services of: special- - 


ists at the Mercy Hospital in Denver. 
Bundled in blankets, he made the 100- 
mile trip by automobile. The tentative 
verdict of the doctors was a cheering one: 
Instead of ‘the “incurable” sarcoma 
which had caused despair for Nubbins’s 
life there was actually a deformity dozens 
of children are born with—a congenital 
growth in the neck of his bladder which 
prevented natural urination and 
all of one and most of his second kidney. 
Doctors drained his bladder and an- 
nounced that eventually they might be 
able to operate to remove the growth, 
should Nubbins=n0w down to 18 pounds 
—withstand the crisis of the next few days 
and gain some strength. 
@ Fate dealt a harsher blow to another 
ba whose death doctors had simi- 
arly pronounced a matter of weeks. The 


ficiency. Agreement also is general that 
the B Aas yi eo fi a 
standing and special groups.in enate, 
52 in the Hones obsolete. But the 
long-standing seniority setup which gives 
veterans prestige and patronage, plus the 
traditionally frugal manner in which Con- 
gress spends money on itself, have been 
insurmountable obstacles to moderniza- 
tion. 


Too Many Probers: At the same time, 
a more immediate organizational problem 
came to a head. In the Senate, Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 


_ asserted that a: penchant for in- 


vestigations was out of hand. Op- 
posing a demand that a special committee 

formed to investigate and make public 
the story of Pearl Harbor, Barkley spoke 
out; “All sorts of investigations have been 
carried on almost the entire life of the 
78th Congress. What proportion of those 
investigations has re ted i in any good I 
would not attempt to say. I know that 
[they] have taken members all over the 


ed _ country to such an extent that it has fre- 


quently been difficult to obtain a quo- 
rum.” Barkley said the “slate ought to be 
wiped clean as possible” so the 79th Con- 


“gress ‘could decide for itself what investi- 


gations should be ordered. : 
In the House, where special commit- 
tees, including the Dies un-American ac- 
tivities group, expire:on Jan, 3, Rep. J. J. 
Cochran of Missouri 5 the 


u 
argument. All should be combined into 
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FOR METAL-MINDED MEN 
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' Electalloy (Electric Furnace Iron) was first developed to meet the need 
for better piston ring metal in modern high-speed, high-compression 
automobile motors. Successfully tested and proved under these exacting 
conditions, Electalloy is now used in many other precision parts where 
extra strength, extra springiness, extra wear-resistance are musts. 


This superior metal... stronger, more dependable, 
longer lasting ... may well be the answer to your prob- 
lem. Our metallurgical staff will be glad to consult 


Awarded to twoplents with you.... Remember, Electalloy is exclusively a 
McQuay- Norris Ord. 


Management Division MCQuay-Norris development. 
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Below, photomicrograph of Electalloy at 700 
magnification reveals matrix of extreme fine 
grain sorbitic constituent (high strength), areas 
of phosphorous eutectic steadite (resistance to 
wear and elevated temperatures), well-dispersed 
graphite flakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) 
and complete absence of “free ferrite” (pre- 
vents scuffing and scoring under certain frictional 


conditions). 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 


one, he said. But with all its 1 





Th his report last week on re- 
verse Lend-Lease from the British 
Commonwealth, President Roosevelt 
said: “Lend-Lease and reverse Lend- 
Lease are a system of combined war 
supply. They should end with the 
Ww. 


ar. 

In 1941, the British Government is- 
sued a White Paper gating, in sub- 
stance, that it would not reexport, 
without the permission of the United 
States Government, goods received on 
Lend-Lease or items of similar char- 
acter. Reports were published recently 
that at-the second Quebec conference 
Prime Minister Churchill asked that 
some three billion dollars’ worth of 
nonmilitary items be Lend-Leased to 
Britain for resale. This correspondent 
is informed that, to the contrary, 
Churchill volunteered the stipulation 
that the White Paper should apply to 
Lend-Lease received after V-E Day 
and that the memorandum initialed by 
him and the President so states. The 
canvasses of future requirements which 
British and American military, naval, 
and civilian officials have been making 
in Washington in recent weeks have 
proceeded on the assumption that 
Lend-Lease—and reverse Lend-Lease 
—is, as the President said, “a system of 
combined war supply.” 


According to present estimates, 
Lend-Lease goods and services for the 
British. Commonwealth during _ the 
coming year will total between five 
and six billion dollars, or about half 
the sum for the present year. These 
include raw materials and food as well 
as finished munitions. The latter come 
from appropriations for the armed 
services. Food, raw materials, petro- 

‘leum products, and machine tools 
come out of the so-called “nonmilitary” 
Lend-Lease funds made available to 
the President. For these, a new appro- 
priation will be needed beginning July 
1, 1945. 

Britain, like the United States, plans 
a partial reconversion after V-E Day. 
At Quebec, Churchill proposed that 

4 British industry should reconvert in 

about the same proportion as Ameri- 
can industry. This was not reduced to 

a definite understanding. But reliable 

informants say it now.looks as if the 
combined-supply program for the war 
against Japan after V-E Day would 
not materially alter the present ratio 
of British to American war production. 

With their partial reconversion, the 
| British will step up their production 





Lend-Lease and a Healthy Britain 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


for commercial export. With these ex- 
ports they will be able to pay for im- 
ports. It may be asked why, then, 
should we continue to grant them 
Lend-Lease? The brief answer is that 
if the British were compelled to use 
all their increased exports to pay for 
munitions and raw materials to fight 
Japan, they could not pay for more 
imports for civilian use and recon- 
struction. At the same time, we would 
be using from one-third to two-fifths 
of our present war production capacity 
to manufacture civilian goods. 


As is well known, the needs of 
British civilians are urgent. They have 
been at war longer than we. On the 
average they have worked longer 
hours. They have got along with much 
less. Hundreds of th of British 
homes have been destroyed or made 
uninhabitable (see page 63). Many 
schools, hospitals, and other essential 
public facilities have been destroyed 
or damaged. ; 

The British will need all the ex- 
change they can get from exports— 
and more—to buy what they require 
for reconstruction and for what we 
regard as civilian necessities. They 
have liquidated or lost, at least tem- 
porarily, part of their .investments 
abroad. And, by war purchases they 
have incurred adverse sterling bal- 
ances throughout the world of more 
than ten billion dollars. As a result, 
they estimate that they will have to 
export 50 per cent more after the war 
than before it if they are to restore 
their <r level of imports. 

Although they have not yet request- 
ed it, the British may need financial 
aid during the next two or three years 
to expedite their reconstruction and 
reconversion. The present trend of 
thought in the Administration is 
toward setting up a line of credits 
through the export bank. 


The present Lend-Lease discus- 
sions are designed to implement 
Churchill’s pledge that Britain will 
continue to fight as a full partner of 
the United States, devoting propor- 
tionate resources to the defeat of 
Japan. Later consideration of Britain’s 
needs for reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation doubtless will take account of 
two facts: (1) that while Britair is a 
trade rival, she was also, before the 
war, our best customer; (2) that, as 
this war has proved, a healthy Britain 
is advantageous to us. 
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streamlining 
plans, the 78th Congest ing in lame- 
duck session, could do little in the days it 
has to live to accomplish its aims. Carry- 
a out would be up to the 
79th. 

@ Timorous Congressmen, who for a 
long time have quietly advocated a pay 


‘raise for themselves, last week got the 


open support-of House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack of Massachusetts. 


He would vote for an increase in the 


resent $10,000 salary to offset increased 
iving costs, he said, and besides would 
favor making expenses of. members’ 
Washington living quarters tax-deduct- 


ible. 


Special Missionary 

Those who expected Donald M. Nel- 
son to go back to his desk at Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. were premature. His removal 


as head of the War Production Board 
did not forecast his return to business; 


-President Roosevelt-had other plans for 


him. Last week, the President nomi- 
nated Nelson as his “personal repre- 
sentative” with Cabinet rank. There 
would be an office for him in the State 
Department, but the job also would en- 
tail “specific missions.” When the nomi- 
nation went to the Senate, Nelson was 
already at work on just such a-mission— 


* his second trip to China. 


ce tal role of Nelson eae 
well de : postwar export iter 
He will lay the for agree- 
ments with other nations on export of 
American machinery and other capital 
equipment. On his toughest task, China, 
will work with .a new American Am- 
bassador, Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. 


Northwest Passage 


Beona, a brunette, was the first. He 
married her in Minneapolis in 1932; they 
had a son three years later and now ex- 
pect another child. 

Gwynn, Beona’s friend—also a brunette 
—was the second. He met her -in 1940. 
Without benefit of law they had a son, 
now 8, and a daughter, now 2. 

Brown-haired Wanda Joy, a nurse, was 
the third. They met in 1942 while she 
was caring for Beona in a hospital in 
Great Falls, Mont. Out of: wedlock they 
had a child, now 5 months old. 

La Nell, a blonde, was the fourth. He 
met her in Seattle last year. La Nell, too, 
is enceinte. 

All four women: were unusually pretty; 
all four aroused in 34-year-old Lester 
Logan Martin a love so abiding he could 
bear to part with none of them. Of the 
rest, Beona knew naught; each of the oth- 
ers knew Beona as their lover’s soon-to- 
be-divorced wife; but that there were 
rivals, none of the extramarital three was 
aware. Only a mischance cut short Mar- 
tin’s unique design for living and thrust 
the young mechanic behind the bars of 
the Great, Falls jail,. where he . was 
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Hew low-Friced Plnan Covitea 


This Pullman sleeper places the aisle at one 
_ side, to allow a totally new berth arrangement 
—in three tiers—for increased capacity. This 
results in a low-cost accommodation, without 
lessening the comfort or the length of a single 
berth. For daytime use, easy-riding seats are 
reserved and separated by upholstered arm- 
rests. By night, all berths are easily acces- 
sible, absolutely private, and individually 
air-conditioned. The THREE-TIER Sleeper 
is designed especially to provide restful sleep, 
overnight comfort and daytime riding pleas- 
ure, for the traveles with a modest budget. 
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Occupants enjoy completely modern berths, easy of access, 
standard length . . . individual curtains, lights and air con- | lj 
ditioning; luggage shelf and hammock; hangers to keep . ; Ne 
wearing apparel tidy. Each compartment has folding wash 
basin, dental faucet, and electric razor outlet. Additional 
washrooms and toilet facilities at’ each end of car. 
e PATENTED-PATENTS PENDING 
In the THREE-TIER, Sleeper, “family-style” compart- 
ments, for three or six passengers, prs ABs ct m3 ee re 


t. Some of the 
with good light and healthful air conditioning when pre- SSS accommodate three persons each, 


pared for daytime occupancy . . . adjustable seats, with —_ ar pee Come ie 
sponge rubber cushions and individual arm- and footrests; 
wide windows; and ample space for storing luggage. 
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Again Pullman leadership in the sleeping car field has 
asserted itself, in developing cars which will set the fash- 
ion with the traveling public, for economy and good 
value as well as for luxury. For many months, Pullman- 
Standard has been showing—car by car—the elements 
of the trains of tomorrow. The advanced-type cars 
which we have introduced are not just tentative de- 
signs; they are ready for production—to give the rail- 
roads a flying start in their programs of modernization; 
to quicken the tempo of public traveling; and to give 
employment to our returning veterans. 


The best Christmas gift of all— War Bonds 
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charged with violation of the Mann 
White Slave Act. . 

Six feet tall, thin-faced, clean-cut, his 
brown eyes pensive and his manner far 
from frivolous, Martin confessed to a four- 
year-long amorous odyssey that would 
have done Don Juan himself proud: 


Guest in the House: Until 1940, his 
marriage to Beona was a model of happy 
fidelity. Then Beona herself unwittingly 
put temptation in his path. She asked her 
husband, at that time a cross-country 
truck driver, to pick up an out-of-town 
friend and bring her home for a visit. 
Thus Gwynn entered the picture. After 
several such trips, Gwynn and_ her 
friend’s husband fell in love. 

Martin and Gwynn went west to Mon- 
tana, where he got a job as truck foreman 
for a Great Falls construction company. 
His wife arrived. He sent Gwynn away— 
eventually to Portland, Ore. 


Nurse in the Hospital: In 1942, Beona 
was hurt in a home accident and went 
to the hospital. There Martin met Wanda 


Joy, her nurse. He walked her home; the 
affair was launched. A job promotion 
called him to Alaska, From the hospital 
Beona bade her husband a wifely fare- 
well. But her nurse had other plans. 
“Buy two tickets,” she told Martin. “I’m 
going with you.” Along went Wanda 
Joy; they settled in Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory. Beona wired she was coming 
north. A heart attack stopped her in 
Edmonton, Alta., en route. 

Martin flew to Edmonton with Wanda 
Joy, put her on a train for Minot, N. D., 


picked up his wife, and headed. back to 


Great Falls. Score at the half: Martin and 
Beona in Great Falls, Gwynn in Port- 
land, Wanda Joy in Minot. 


Sin in Seattle: Martin’s company next 


sent him to Seattle. Into his life came La’ 


Nell, the prettiest of all, in Martin’s opin- 
ion. Together they went back to Great 
Falls. Martin shipped his wife home to 
the Middle West and resumed his $400- 


‘to $500-a-month post as maintenance 


supervisor with the building firm. 
Living with La Nell, he made plans 





Home! This classic photo of a son’s homecoming from the 
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was made 


in New_York City, when Put. Sam Macchia, wounded in both legs in the battle of 
St. L6 in Normandy, came back to Mom and Pop. 
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to buy a trucking firm 40 miles north- 
east at Fort Benton. Into that town he 
imported Wanda Joy. 


Joy—and Sorrow: Wanda Joy waited, 
and soon became disenchanted. By tele- 
phone she announced an impending de- 
scent upon Great Falls. The hotel address 
he gave her proved phony. She tracked 
Martin to a second hotel—and, in the same 
room with him, found La Nell. Furiously 
Wanda Joy made for Fort Benton and 
told the sheriff. The sheriff told the FBI. 
A trap was set. To Whitehorse, whither 
Martin and La Nell had gone, Wanda 
Joy sent an urgent plea requesting he 
return. He did so—and was caught. 

In the relative sevurity of his confine- 

ment last week Martin’s troubles showed 
no signs of abating. Perhaps the least was 
the fact that if convicted he faced a mini- 
mum of five years, a $5,000 fine, or both. 
Except for Wanda Joy, who planned to 
resume nursing, the other three women 
in his life were standing by: Gwynn in 
Portland, promising to take him back if 
he married her; Beona and La Nell (both 
pregnant) visiting him hand-in-hand and 
proclaiming their love. Finally released 
on $1,000 bail, Martin planned to con- 
tinue to support the entire quartet, as 
in the past, with $50 apiece out of his 
monthly wage. He claimed he still loved 
them ail but candidly admitted: “I don’t 
care if I ever see another woman. I want 
to go home to my wife.” 
@ In Chicago 38-year-old Noah Gray 
pleaded guilty to marrying three women 
without tending to divorce details. Wife 
No. 1, with whom he lived for eleven 
years, has five children from 7 to 17; 
wife No. 2, whom he wed in 19387, has 
five children from three weeks old to 6 
years; wife No. 3, whom he married in 
1940, died last June. But Gray denied 
charges that he had married a fourth 
time: “What would any sane man want 
with four wives?” 


The Leak 


The finding of the important Army 
and Navy investigations into the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy, despite its Saige 
secrecy, has been especially difficult to 
keep off ice. A leak was almost bound 
to occur, for in Washington few things 
remain secret long, 

Last week, the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal, unofficial: but authoritative service 
weekly, felt that its “gossip in well-in- 


‘ formed circles” was basis enough to back 


up a story. Detailing the two-service in- 
into the actions of the deposed 


q 
Foal Yatkior eounmncbecs, Rear Admiral 


Husband E. Kimmel and Maj. Gen. Wal- 
ter C. Short, the Journal said: “There 
will be no court-martial for Admiral Kim- 
mel under the findings of the [Navy] 
Court of Inquiry . ... In the unlikely case 
that General Short should be court-mar- 
tialed, his friends are convinced that he 
would be vindicated.” 

That the Kimmel-Short case was a hot 
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Ask him about Cadillac Engines! 


You may be the owner of a Cadillac car—but if 
you want to hear the latest word on Cadillac en- 
gines, you'll have to ask a tank veteran, like the 
one pictured here. Only he—and his many thou- 
sands of buddies in the light tank corps—can tell 
you what a Cadillac V-type engine is like today. 
Soon after America’s entry into the war, the 
United States Army standardized on Cadillac en- 
gines and Hydra-Matic Transmissions for use in 
light tanks. And under the impact of battle, these 
great power trains have been vastly improved. 


Today they are hardened veterans of literally 
thousands of individual tank battles—from the 
South Pacific to the Siegfried Line. The punish- 
ment they are built to withstand is beyond any- 
thing a passenger car driver would ever exact. Yes 
—regardless of how well you know Cadillac engines 
—you’ll have to ask the Army for the latest word! 





Since 1939, Cadillac has also been producing super- 
precision assemblies for the Allison—A merica’s 
foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine. 
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one, was beyond dispute. Ever since the 
Presidential Commission headed by Su- 
preme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts 
had accused the commanders of “dere- 
liction of duty,” there has been agitation 
in and out of Congress for the whole 
story. Kimmel and Short, themselves, 
urged that they be brought to trial. Twice 
the two-year statute of limitations cover- 
ing possible trials has been extended, and 
this week another six-month stay was 
going through the legislative mill. 

Now, if Kimmel and Short were ab- 
solved of any crime, what would be their 
future status? The Journal had an an- 
swer: Kimmel “will, of course, expect to 
be restored to active duty.” But Short, 
who has reached the retirement age, 
would not be returned to service, the 
Journal said. 


“We Who Are Proud” 


“The fire is burning low and just a few 
live coals are on the bottom. . . I couldn’t 
help thinking how. similar to a human be- 
ing fire is; if there is a spark of life left 
in it, it can be nursed back. So can a 
human being . . . it’s done all the time in 
these field hospitals in the European The- 
ater of Operations.” 

In a letter to the editor of the Army 
paper The Stars and Stripes, written by 
flashlight in an Army hospital tent some- 
where in Belgium, Lt. Frances Y. Slanger, 
Army Nurse Corps, told thus of the strug- 
gle to save the lives of wounded Ameri- 
can boys and of their unending courage. 
“We had many of these men.as patients 
and we want them to know how much we 
think of them,” she wrote. 

Four days after D Day Lieutenant 
Slanger, a Boston City Hospital graduate, 
and three other American Army nurses 
had waded ashore on the Normandy 
beachhead. Within two hours they were 
aiding wounded at a field hospital at 
Ste. Mére Eglise. During five weeks of 
heavy fighting they took care of 3,000 
casualties, slept on the ground, and 
shared the hardships of combat troops. 

Now at 2 a. m. on Nov. 21, within 
the sound of gunfire, Lieutenant Slanger 
curled on the foot of her cot and wrote 


her letter while her tentmates slept. In . 


the morning all four signed it. 

“We have learned a great deal about 
our American soldier and the stuff he is 
made of. The wounded do not cry. Their 
buddies come first. The patience and de- 
termination they show, the courage and 
fortitude they have is sometimes awe- 
some to behold. It is we who are proud 
to be here.” 

But before the letter reached the Paris 
office of The Stars and Stripes last week, 
Lieutenant Slanger was killed by a Ger- 
man shell during a 45-minute barrage. 
Two other nurses were slightly wounded. 
First American Army nurse to die on 
the western front from enemy action, 
she was buried in a military cemetery 
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International 


To the Grave: Heinz Braune, a German corporal, died while a prisoner of war. 
An American soldier guard did the military honors at a burial service at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. But a fellow POW took pains to see Braune interred as a good Nazi 


by proffering the Hitler salute. 





Hull Steps Back 


Stettinius Chosen as Successor 
to America’s ‘Gallant Old Eagle’ 


It had been a long road, a hard one, 
even though filled with honors: state leg- 
islator, circuit judge, member of the 
House of Representatives, senator, and 
finally Secretary of State in the gravest 
hours in his country’s history. Now at 73, 
the ailing; white-haired Cordell Hull want- 
ed the peace and rest to which his years 
of public service had long ago entitled 
him and for which he had often yearned. 

This week, at long last, Cordell Hull’s 
desires were being fulfilled. To the Navy 


with the Star of David at the head of cera 


her grave. 


Hull: Rest and peace at last 





Hospital on the outskirts of Washington, 
President Roosevelt motored Sunday for 
a lengthy visit with the “gallant old eagle,” 
as Winston Churchill once called the ven- 
erable gentleman from Tennessee. The 
‘subject was not new: Hull, torn between 
devotion to duty and his own wish to 
step down, now must take his own health 
into consideration. A throat ailment, 
neither fatal nor incurable, but strength- 
sapping to a man with his burdens of 
state, had provided the margin of de- 
cision. _ 

The problem was not simple. Because 
of the Secretary's throat ailment, now in 
its sixth week, he, Mrs. Hull, and his 
friends realized that indefinite continu- 
ance in office probably would shorten his 
life. His energy had declined markedly 
in the past ears, requiring fre- 
quent vacations in the South and curtail- 
ment of office hours. 


The Tasks Ahead: On the other hand, 
there was a job to be finished—a gigantic 
job. As the main architect of the postwar 
security plan drawn at Dumbarton Qaks, 
none knew better than Hull how much 
remained to be done. 

Under Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., carefully schooled by Hull, 
had gained the assent of the other mem- 
bers of the Big Four nations on all main 
points save one: the voting power of 
members of the projected Security Coun- 
cil. Both at home and abroad, however, 
there were factions whose ideas on post- 
war security differed from those of Hull: 
@ Russia, fearful of another coalition 
against her; wanted the rule on use of 
force drafted so that it could not be ap- 
plied in concert against her. 

@ Britain, uneasy about Russian aims, 
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was trying to organize a Western Euro- 
pean bloc. 

@ In Washington, there was opposition 
to use of American military force without 
prior Congressional authorization in each 
instance, a procedure which Hull feared 
would vitiate the American military con- 
tribution to world security. 


The Man Ahead: The statecraft ques- 
tion with Hull then was, who would suc- 
ceed if he stepped out? Would his suc- 
cessor’s prestige and experience suffice to 
complete the job he had started? 

Twenty-four hours after the visit with 
Hull, the President announced the resig- 
nation of his trusted Secretary of State.° 
He added though, that Hull had agreed to 
serve in a less burdensome role—as Ad- 
ministration adviser on foreign policy. 

Two hours later Mr. Roosevelt sent the 
nomination of Stettinius to the Senate. It 
was plain that the President’s choice was 
also Hull’s choice: The polished young 
Stettinius, prematurely white-haired at 
44, had avoided the errors of his prede- 
cessor in the Under Secretary’s post— 
Sumner Welles—by tending strictly to the 
tasks laid down by Hull; he had proved 
himself an able administrator who Rad re- 
lieved Hull of much detail; his relations 
= Congress had been of the highest 
order. 

Further, his background as the one- 
time “boy wonder” of business ($100,- 
000-a-year board chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation at 37) plus ex- 


‘perience in aviation companies would 


give him a firm hand in dealing with post- 
war trade and air lems. 

Thus, this week, Hull achieved two 
cherished goals: He had been given the 
release he sought, and a successor ac- 
ceptable to him had been chosen. Now, 
only time would tell if his broader ob- 
jective—a lasting peace—would become a 
towering monument to his career. 


Incident at Pikeville 


Discovery of the crime brought Ten- 
nessee State Patrolmen on the run last 
week to the State Training and Agri- 
cultural School, a reformatory for ‘Negro 
boys 8 to 18. In the home of H. E. 
Scott, the superintendent, Scott’s wife lay 
dying; his daughter Gwendolyn McKin- 
ney, wife of a bombardier overseas, was 
dead. Both were victims of a brutal as- 
sailant who apparently had wielded an 
ax, a hammer, and a butcher knife. 

Within a matter of hours the jail in 
nearby Pikeville housed the suspected 
killer: 17-year-old James T. Scales, re- 
formatory inmate whose juvenile-court 
record began with an arrest at 9 for 
purse-snatching and who was put in 
the state school only a few weeks ago 
for his latest crime—a holdup of two 
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Mrs. McKinney: Alynching for her murder 


women. Madesa trusty, Scales had been 
assigned to household chores for the 
Scotts. 


ess of a Lynching: A few hours 
ae cales had been apprehended two 
unidentified persong arrived at the Pike- 
ville jail to request Lis release. The pris- 
oner, they claimed, was wanted back at 
school. A’ woman employe in charge 
yielded him up. 

Toward the reformatory went the trio, 
escorted by a crowd: that kept growing. 
Ominous preparations began. A _ rope 
was draped over a tree limb—only to be 
discarded at the plea of the assistant 
superintendent of the school. But the 
mob would listen no more. The Negro 
struggled. Suddenly he broke loose. Shots 
resounded. In front of the new $250,000 
reformatory building, Scales fell lifeless. 
Later his lynchers carried his body into 
a small room and paraded his fellow 
inmates past it as an object lesson. 

Tension in Pikeville stayed at a high 
pitch. Never too happy about having a 
center for delinquents so near at hand, 
and none too pleased with the investiga~ 
tion ordered by’ Gov. Prentice Cooper 
(who also offered a $500 reward for the 
arrest and_ conviction of those _ re- 
sponsible), the.town seethed with whis- 
pered threats to overpower the armed 
guard posted at the school and bum 
the place down. 

The last such Tennessee lynching. oc- 
curred in 1940. In that year residents 


of Brownsville, enraged when® local: - - 
Negroes sought information about re- — 


quirements for. voting in the Presidential 

election, dragged them from their homes, 

beat them up, and threw one into the 
river, where ie drowned. 
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As comfortable as your favorite chair, because 


each Kaywoodie Pipe is measured and bal- 
anced for comfort and ease. Each one is a per- 
fect example of proper proportion and weight- 
distribution. (Kaywoodies have been selected 
“4 numerous Arts and Crafts Exhibits in the 
..S., as specimens of fine proportion). So sat- 
isfying to hold in your mouth that you'll al- 
ways welcome it, and pleasing to hand and 
eye as well. The flavor you draw from a 
Kaywoodie is just about the pleasantest, 
most enjoyable you'll ever experience from 
tobacco.—If you've been unable to find 
Kaywoodies lately, it’s because of great de- 
mand by the Armed Forces. We're sure you'll 
agree “ ye must eres es fighters first! 
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Battle Reporter 


The murder chillers which Walter 
Karig sold to the pulps before he was 
commissioned a snels commander ap- 
peared under a pen name. 

The pseudonym served a double pur- 
pose. It dissociated Karig, then the staid 


Washington correspondent of The New- — 


ark Evening News and Liberty magazine, 
from his other self, the author of such 
shockers as “Death of a Tory,” which 
related the violent demise of an anti- 
Roosevelt Mr. Moneybags in a labyrinth 
of New Deal alphabetical intrigue. It 
also enabled Karig to pay whimsical 
tribute to the source of his urge for a 
side-line_income: His daughters, Keat- 
ing and Patricia. Their given names in- 
spired his pen name, Keats Patrick. 

But two years ago Karig became chief 
of the Book and Magazine Section of 
the Navy Bureau of Public Relations. 
In this capacity he devotes himself to 
his Navy ‘duties exclusively and gets 
along on a commander's $3,500 annual 
pay, plus’ allowances. His section is the 
outlet for a and spoken Navy ex- 
pressions through all media except the 
daily press. . Figuratively,. the mystery 
writer's own typewriter is now inked 
in real blood. : 


Conrad of Battle: His “Battle Re- 
port,” a. quasi-official history of the bitter 
six. months from Pearl Harbor to the 
turn of the tide in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, is thickened to 562 pages by inclu- 
sion of complete casualty lists by states. 
It is scheduled’ to be published this 
month by Farrar & Rinehart as No. 1 
of a four-volume series. The 


proceeds 
above costs will go to the Navy Relief 


Also to be marketed on the same non- 

t basis this month, but through hum- 

ler channels, is another Karig opus—the 
$,000-word narrative analysis of last 
month’s battle of the Philippines, already 
extensively in the press (NEws- 

weex, Nov. 27). Embellished with pho- 


* tos and diagrams, it will be sold at 10 


cents a copy by railroad. news butchers. 
“Battle Report” was written on instruc- 
tion of the late Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, publisher of The Chica 
Daily News; the pulp edition of the 
Philippine report was authorized by his 
successor, James Forrestal, former presi- 
dent of Dillon Read & Co. In a sense, the 
contrast between bookshop and coach- 
aisle outlets epitomizes a switch in Navy 
public relations that occurred when For- 
10 the investment banker, took the 
elm. - . 
Knox had believed in letting war cor- 
respondents see battle action (whenever 
naval security allowed) and dig their 
and ; the radio, newsreels, and mag- 





~ 





oe “, 8, Navy photo . 
Karig chronicles war at sea 
azines were adjuncts to be used with a 
restraint befitting the Navy’s dignified 
traditions. But with the gradual resur- 
gence of naval power after Pearl Harbor, 
uneasiness over too much publicity was 
replaced by concern that there wasn't 
enough. When Forrestal took over, a new 
policy was adopted to ensure adequate 
public awareness,of naval exploits. 

Not a public-opifiion molder himself, 
Forrestal directed his management engi- 
neering section to effect Public Relations 
Bureau overhauls. For once, the efficiency 
experts produced no howls. 

The bureau’s sprawling sections have 
been pulled together into three divisions: 
one to plan Navy coverage and review 
results; a second to carry out operations 
as planned, and particularly to har- 
monize the heretofore discordant themes 
s by the twelve naval districts; the 
third, to service the needs of the first 
two. 


At News Stations; Personnel changes 
also augur well. Capt. Gene Markey, ex- 
Hollywood writer, director, and =x la 
appointed to vitalize a morfbured motion- 
picture section, e to shape news- 
reel footage of the Battle of the Philip- 
one into an outstanding documentary 

; ort, sca at Pearl Harbor, 
funnel of Central Pacific news, are 
cheering the arrival of Capt. H. B. Miller 
as public-relations chief, succeeding 
Capt. Waldo Drake, whose eagerness 
for combat earned him a head wound 
and the Legion of Merit. 

Karig's section survived the overhaul 
un ed, except for the promised ex- 
pansion of quarters.. These were 50 
ey oT that he and his assistants, Lt. 
Max Miller (“I Cover the Water Front”) 
and Lt. Welbourn Kelley, collaborator 
on “Battle Report,” sometimes found 
themselves sitting on one another's laps. 
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Post-war Television Tubes 
by Sylvania will help to 
Lower the Prices of Sets 


Greatly increased effectiveness of cathode 
ray tubes will be one of the important 
factors in the manufacture of reasonably- 
priced television receivers in the post-war 
period. 

Large-scale production of these picture 





Ce 
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FINAL INSPECTION of television 
tubes in the Sylvania plant prior to 
shipment. 


tubes to meet the requirements of war, 
plus new secret developments born of 
extraordinary war research, have given 
Sylvania the capacity and knowled:e to 


make these tubes (the most expensive part ° 


of the television set) better and at lower 
cost than ever before. 








Photo taken in Television Studio, WCBB, Columbia Broadcasting System 


Television Offers Many Commercial 
Possibilities Beyond Studio Shows 


“Backstage” Tour of Industries Just One of 
Ways Telecamera May Help Promote Sales 


Television’s role as a sort of “‘super-salesman” in the field now occupied 


by sound broadcasting is, of course, well known. What may not be so well- 
known is the wide range of opportunities television offers the businessman 





Warplane Output ‘Tops Goals, with. 
Sylvania Lighting Lending a Hand 


Glarefree Fluorescents 
Helped Speed Arrcraft 
and Engine Production 
With cut-backs in many phases of air- 


craft production giving clear-cut evidence 
of the industry’s amazing success in at- 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC 





taining production levels undreamed of 
three years agd, it can now be disclosed 
that in a number of leading plants, the 


cool, high-intensity, glarefree illumination — 


of Sylvania Fluorescents is credited with 
an assist in maintaining output volume. 

In the giant Ford bomber plant at Wil- 
low Run, for example, there are more than 
110 miles of Sylvania Fluorescents. 





for sales promotion, publicity and good 
will. 

By means of the telecamera the auto- 
mobile manufacturer can show dealers 
new-model cars. Housewives may attend 
a New York fashion show without leaving 
the house. Whole audiences can be taken 
“backstage” in an aircraft factory, for ex- 
ample, to see transport planes in construc- 
tion, encouraging air mindedness. 

Employees in widely scattered plants, 
distributors from coast to coast, custom- 
ers and prospects in key market areas all 
can be reached (instantaneously), in- 
formed and even sold as never before 
through the miracle of television. 


PRODUCTS INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. - New York 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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France Driven Closer to Russia 
by Specter of Germany Resurgent 


And Stalin Entices de Gaulle 
‘by Offering Long-Term Alliance 
as Shield Against the Boche 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle left Paris last 
week to follow a historic path blazed by 
prévious generations of French states- 
men—the road that leads from France to 
Russia. Destiny had called the leader of 
resurgent France to the Kremlin for con- 
ferences with Premier Joseph Stalin, 
leader of the greatest power on the con- 
tinent of Europe. As in 1890 and 1935, 
the realities of power politics brought 
France and Russia tinge against the 
threat of German expansion in the future. 

The France that established the en- 
tente with Czarist Russia in 1898 was a 
power that at least compared with its 


De Gaulle—fresh from this Armistice Day triumph with Churchill and Eden—turns 


mighty ally. And the entente held in 
1914. The France that concluded a mu- 
tual-aid treaty with the Soviet in 1935 
was a nation suffering from advanced in- 
ternal decay. The pact naturally was 
shelved after Munich. The France that de 
Gaulle represents today has been greatly 
weakened by war and German occupation. 


Alliances Wanted: But diplomatically 
its position has been tranformed in recent 
months: The ,desire of other states for 
alliances has restored its bargaining 
power. 

The British have hinted strongly that 
they would like an alliance with France, 
if they have not directly proposed it. The 
Russians have let it be that they 
are thinking of a twenty-year pact with 
France, along the lines of the alliance 
they already have with Britain. 


.. » British Combine 


with conscious dignity to Moscow 


; 





- 


Newsweek, Drecrmser 4, 1944 
- The British and Russian proposals are 
not incompatible. But there are some 
obvious difficulties. Moscow has made 
it clear that it does not like the idea of 
a western bloc of nations. The chief ob- 
jection seems to be the feeling that such 
a regional pact would take precedence 
over a British-Russian or a French-Rus- 
sian alliance. Actually, what worries the 
Russians is probably the old fear that a 
group of nations will gang up on them— 
an obsession which dies hard. 
To counter the obvious charge that 
Russia is building up a security system in 
Eastern Europe while objecting to a simi- 


lar one in the west, Stalin last week ad- 


vised the Lublin Poles to seek alliances 
with western powers as well as with the 
Soviet. 

One aspect of Russian policy that may — 
rise to haunt the conference between de 
Gaulle and Stalin is the extent to which 
Communist parties abroad carry out 
Kremlin orders and thus bring about 
Soviet intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other states. France has pain- 
ful memories of ‘the role played by the 
Reds during the first part of the war 
with Germany, when the Soviet-German 
non ion pact was in force. Since 
then the Comintern has been dissolved, — 
but the Communist parties in the liber- 
ated countries of Europe have come back 
stronger than ever. 

In France they may be classed as the 
most powerful opposition to the de 
Gaulle government. And they_have been 
backed up in their demand that the re- 
sistance forces keep their arms—some- 
thing no government could allow—by 
editorials in Pravda, official Communist 
newspaper. 


The Reformed Martinet: The de 
Gaulle who faced Stalin has changed as 
much in the past few years as France 
itself. The hypersensitive man who of- 
fended President Roosevelt at Casablanca 
and flared with ill temper during his stay 
in Algiers has gained confidences as 
France has gained strength. His meeting 
with Stalin is bound to be a turing 


‘ point in his career. 


At this stage de Gaulle’s headquarters, 
appropriately enough, are in the Ministry 
of War, near the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Seine—an imposing building, handsomely 
decorated with Empire furniture, tinkling 
chandeliers, -and soft red There 
de Gaulle begins his day at 9:30, seated 
at a huge walnut desk with one telephone . 
and a battery of buzzers. There is no 
French flag in the room—only an Italian 
banner, the first enemy flag captured by 
the Free French in East Africa. At the 
door and through the corridors of the 


.Mimnistry, red-and-black coated Republi- 


can Guards stand watch. De Gaulle has 


a lieutenant as personal guard, but keeps 
him as far away as possible. -- : 
A strict schedule ‘controls the general's 


day with military precision. may 
be granted a three-minute interview for 
10:16 in the morning; at 10:19 de Gaulle 
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the pipe that 
grows more priceless 





ge after two and one half years of 
war, there still exists a rare vintage col- 
lection of imported briar from ich to 
carve a limited number of Emperors. 


Nature took centuries to perfect these 
treasured burls. Skilled craftsmen who 
sculpture each Emperor know this—striv- 
“— reveal all 5 a unique beauty with 
which Nature endowed the costly briar. 


For symmetry, for rugged strength, for 
beauty of grain, here is true perfection. 


Shop for yours leisurely. Purchase it 


ay It will w even more price- 
down throug the years. 
$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR PIPES 
Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. : 
Eighty York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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ushers: them Sut. Only whén he is en- 


is the interview onged and 
—. may talk for EE hours—in 


Algiers he established a record of seven. 

De Gaulle makes quick, confident deci- 

sions. Always sure of himself, his admin- 

istrative weakness is to concentrate re- 

—v in himself, not always wisely 
oosing his subordinates. 

Still possessed of ironic humor and a 
hot temper, de Gaulle sometimes lashes 
his French subordinates—and his foreign 
allies—only to regret the ‘unintended 
harshness too late. Speaking with more 
frankness than tact, he jerks his head for 
emphasis, jabs one thumb in his Sam 
Browne belt, and waves his glasses with 
his other hand. ' 


_ Ascetic-sur-Seine: Pressed for time 


“and on the whole bored with food, de 


Gaulle frequently lunches lightly at his 
desk, occasionally goes home at midday. 
He works late—sometimes after. midnight 
—and may spend the night in his office 
suite. When he does go home, it is to a 
small villa in the fashionable suburb of 
Neuilly. There the general lives with his 
attractive wife = his two daughters 
while his son Philippe (named for Mar- 
shal Pétain) serves with the French Navy. 
Madame: de Gaulle, timid and reserved, 


rarely ventures on subjects more difficult . 


than housekeeping problems and stays 
well in the background; her household, 
reflecting its master, is run with strict 
discipline. - 

-At home, a few brandies and a cigar 


| after dinner, and a conversational eve- 


ning with quick-tongued companions pro- 
vide de Gaulle’s only relaxation. Some- 
what tired now, he nevertheless retains 
his great energy and excellent health. His 
heavy schedule leaves him little time for 
reading but he is an expert on French 
history and has a surprising knowledge 
of economics and finance. He still has a 


Goose-Fleshpots 
Burning with rage and: shivering with 


cold, th 


taken to heat the cabarets and ters, 
however formidable the coal shortage 
might be. 

The resistance newspaper Liberation 
took up their cause. “Because of the coal 
shortage,” it said, “ ators shiver in 


power manage to defy the climatic 
rigors visible suffering. But as 
soon as the curtain falls many of them 
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: Newsweek, Decemper 4, 1944 
_ “Having danced all summer, they must 
now dance all winter. They must take 


off. their clothes in order to earn enough 
to clothe themselves. Some of them have 


an old mother or little children to sup- 


Sart A A ee NE fee? 


{Consequently, they have decided to 
make known their grievances and, if 
necessary, cease working. The cabaret 
owners tear their hair in their overheated 
offices. They tremble—but it is for their 
profits. And they’ debate the advisability 
of providing woolen G-strings.” 





Associated Press 


di 
Kwapinski inherits a hopeless job 


Premier in Eclipse 


The tragic Polish Government-in-Exile 
finally broke up last week under the. stress 
eo Maslak cutest Gene bet 

w Mikolajczy i tile 
months of attempting to bridge the gap 
between the London regime and the So- 
viet-backed Lublin Poles. By so doing he 
confessed his utter failure. 

One immediate cause of Mikolajczyk’s 
resignation was a conference on Nov. 24 
with W. Averell Harriman, American 
Ambassador to Moscow, who stopped in 
London on his way back from Washing- 
ton. It had been the Polish Premier's 
hope that he could persuade his own 


. government to accept the Russian de- 


mand that the Curzon Line be the post- 
war frontier between the two countries, 
if at the same time he could secure a 
guarantee of that line from Britain and 
the United States. The British apparently 
were willing to extend the guarantec. 
But Harriman brought word . that the 
United States, following its historic 
policy, could not do so—a development 
conclusion. 


Premier in the Londen un 
dertook to form a new .He im- 
_ mediately ran against. refusal of 























but Ld Yn has lots that you 
haven} gor / insisted Elsie 


ee 
=... MY GOOD WOMAN, is entirely a 


-matter of opinion,” snarled Elmer, the bull. 


“There is no need to clutter up the house 
with this joke book:that walks like a man.” 


“You can’t talk that way about Ed 
Wynn,” gasped Elsie. “He’s the star of the 
new Borden radio show, Happy Island. 
We're reading his part for the next show 
now. Ed is King Bubbles!” 

“He may be a bubble to you,” smirked 
Elmer, “but to me, he’s a big bag of Wynn.” 

“Pun my word, isn’t that just bully!” 
broke in Ed Wynn. “I no sooner enter the 
house than that fugitive from a hamburger 
stand tries to cow me. But I’m not afraid—I 
once knew a bull who was so tough, cyclones 

(QUR'SUNSHINE?— 
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asked permission to pass him! So, just settle 
down, Elsie, and tell us about your fine 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk with cream 
and added Vitamin D in every sip, and 
I'll forgive you for marrying Elmer.( That 
should stop him from trying to horn in!)” 


“In about two minutes,” rumbled Elmer, 


“I’m going to spread this amusing fellow all 
over your prize chaise lounge.” 


“Now, Elmer .. .” cautioned Elsie, “if 
you're going to spread anything — spread 
Borden’s golden-crusted, creamy-centered 
*Liederkranz over a cracker. The first nib- 
ble tells you why Liederkranz is the one 





American cheese that’s famous the world 
over. Liederkranz is only one of more than 
a score of Borden’s Fine Cheeses, and...” 
“Hold on, there, did you say score?” asked 
Ed Wynn. “I always thought a score had 
something to do with a baseball game.” 





“It does, silly,” chuckled Elsie. “That's 
where the saying ‘know the score,’ came 


from, And that reminds me: People who 
know the score on vitamins simply swear by 
Borden’s Hemo. That’s the new way to 
drink your vitamins and like ’em, you 
know. Valuable vitamins and minerals in a 
delicious chocolaty food drink.” 


“I’m glad you mentioned drink,” grum- 
bled Elmer, “for that is exactly what your 
infernal chatter is driving me to... drink!” 


“I do wish you would cool down, Elmer,” 





worried Elsie. “Here, why don’t you try a 
nice cool dish of Borden’s Ice Cream and 
Milk Sherbet? They taste good enough to 
cool down the hottest temper and they're 
great foods as well.” 


“Speaking of food, if I can get a word in 
edgewise,” sighed Ed Wynn, “I don’t sup- 
pose you would be interested in my 
mother’s favorite saying about food. She al- 
ways used to say there was no food like an 
old food. (Don’t I say the silliest things!)” 

“There's a lot in what your mother says,” 
observed Elsie thoughtfully. “For genera- 
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tions women have made wonderful foods 
with Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
... grand old-fashioned desserts, sauces, 
cake icings! And Eagle Brand saves sugar, 
too! It’s already sweetened, you see!” 

“I’m beginning to,” giggled Ed Wynn. 
“Every time we say a word, you see a chance 
for a sales talk. You're really very good.” 

“So people tell me,” blushed Elsie, “but 
really I can’t claim any credit. I’m the Bor- 
den Cow, you know, and almost everyone 
will tell you that: If it’s Borden’s, it’s got 
to be good!” 


ELSIE SAYS: Bull or no bull, it’s 
@ great show. Ed Wynn, Elmer, 
Beulah, and yours truly, Elsie, 
in Happy Island, BLUE network. 
See your local paper for time and 


station. 
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ou’p be surprised how many 
modern inventions owe their 
efficiency to ingenious rubber parts, 
designed and compounded to 
perform many different, highly 
specialized functions. Today the 
molding of such parts from synthetic 
rubber is an art brought to high 
perfection by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


Typical is the underwater driving 
gear on marine tractors. Abrasion 
from sand and mud wore out bare 
metal gears so rapidly, the G.T.M. 
developed a steel-hard. rubber-cov- 
ered gear that lasts far longer and 
does not foul from corrosion. 


Entirely different are Milking Ma- 
chine Inflations—the cup-shaped 
“hands” of mechanical milkers. 
These must be extremely soft, flex- 
ible, acid-resistant and non-taint- 
able to milk—requirements now 
fully met by G.T.M. specifications. 


Then there is Goodyear’s new Ice- 





d-T.M. The Geody Tire & Rubber Company 


MEET THE MAN WHO MOLDS 
NEW IDEAS INTO WORKABLE SHAPE 





guard boot for airplane propellers, 
made of electro-conductive rubber 
that “heats up” to prevent ice 
forming on the blades. Or oil- 
resistant hydraulic packings, accu- 
mulators and gaskets for aircraft 
that keep pliant and operative at 
65° below zero. 


These applications indicate the 
wide range of tasks performed by 
Goodyear molded rubber goods. 
They can be designed with no“give” 
at all, or with elongation up to 700% 
—-steely-hard or powder-puff soft— 
high or low specific gravity—and 
resistant to acids, oils, aromatic 
gasoline, solvents, heat or cold. 


If this suggests new possibilities for 
the use of rubber in your postwar 
product, why not write us? Today 
Goodyear technicians are doing 
things with synthetic rubber im- 
possible with nature’s product. To 
consult the G.T.M., just write: 
Goodyear, Molded Goods Dept., , 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
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Pioneer in the development of synthetic rubber and 
the production of high quality synthetic rubber indus- 
trial goods—belts, hose, molded goods and packing 


THE GREATEST NAME WH RUBBER 





CREATIVE ENGINEERING BRINGS 


ELECTRONICS 





MAGNETICS 





ELECTRO-MECHANICS 





OPTICS 





CARBURETION 





HYDRAULICS _ 





AEROLOGY 


THIS, TOO, IS BENDIX... First to bring railroads added speed, economy, 
and efficiency through the use of VHF Radio. 


Railroadin’ by radio—instant, static-free 
end-to-end communication . . . constant 
contact between train and station... 
hours saved on running time . . . service 
notably enhanced—these are some of 
the vistas opened up by the combined 
efforts of Bendix Creative Engineering 
and such progressive railroads as the 
Burlington, Sante Fe, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Seaboard, and Rock Island. 


These railroads and Bendix Radio Di- 
vision have already demonstrated that 
VHF (Very High Frequency) Radio— 
mainstay of Army and commercial 


& Fi 


IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Dollders of the INVISIBLE CREW Cttremn, 


plane-to-ground communication — is 
just as practical and valuable for rail- 
road use. 


Here is another way that Bendix, source 
of scientific instruments and devices to 
conquer time, space and human effort, 
can beneficially influence your life. 
Here, too, is an added reason for watch- 
ing Bendix. There will be many more, 
because Bendix facilities—its 12 labo- 
ratories, its more than 30 plants, its 
3000 engineers, its experience in all 
modern sciences—are focused on bene- 
fiting the largest number of people. 


[ROADIN’ BY RAD 


Today this unique organization—utiliz- 
ing to the full your War Bond purchases 
—is concentrating on hastening victory 
and a return to the fine, free American 
life we all desire. But you can’t stop 
creative minds from thinking. Already, 
Bendix postwar plans have gone so far 
that you can expect remarkable ad- 
vances in transportation, communica- 
tions, industrial processes, and in the 
comfort and pleasures of your home. 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit 2, Michigan 
BENDIX e ECLIPSE e PIONEER © FRIEZ 
SCINTILLA ¢ STROMBERG ¢ ZENITH ¢ ALTAIR 
Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation or Subsidiaries 


Bendix 


COPYRIGHT 1944, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 

















Parable? In Egypt, where the enigmatic Oriental meets the practical Occidental, 
where the unexpected is always possible, where camels do lots of the work, this 
odd situation was recently observed. In apparent comfort, though securely bound, 
a camel rode through Cairo drawn by its chief working rival, an ass. 
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For Each Member of Your Family 
- DOCTOR’S CALLS 
In His Office, Hospital or 
YOUR HOME...PAID 


| Under provisions of the new,improved 






British Combine 


B.M.A.“All-Ways Income Plan,”—and 
many liberalized benefits are offered. 
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most important political organization—to 
join it. In addition, Kwapinski, bullet- 
headed, 59-year-old son of a worker, who 


‘spent ten years in Czarist jails and two — 


more years in a Soviet concentration 
camp after the fall of Poland, is bitterly 


opposed by the Lublin Poles and pre- - 


sumably by Moscow also. 

The. split in the Polish Government 
thus seemed to end any chance of recon- 
ciliation between the London regime and 
the Russians and their Polish protégés. 
But Mikolajczyk may now be free to join 
the Lublin Poles himself—possibly as 
Premier. 


Whither Voroshiloff? _ 


The news took only five lines at the 
bottom of the last page of Izvestia. But 
this tiny item in the official Soviet paper 
revealed that Marshal Klementi Voro- 
*shiloff had been “released from his duties 
as a member of the State Committee of 
Defense” and had been replaced in this 
vital post—the committee is Russia's top 
agency for war: and production—by a 
young and coeperes little-known 
army general, Nikolai Bulganin. 

Marshal Voroshiloff has long been one 
of Premier Joseph Stalin's ad- 
visers (he aceompanied Stalin to Te- 
heran), although he has not held an ac- 


tive army command since the first year of © 
the war. Moscow, as usual, let the world” 


guess at the explanation’ of the sudden 
shift. The Germans immediately decided 
that. Voroshiloff was going to the Far 
. East to command the Red Amny against 
- the Japanese. The only British and Amer- 


Income Plan 
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ican conjecture was that Voroshiloff might 
be destined to join Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery on a Supreme | 7 
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Invoice on Massacre 


Last week, for the first time, an Ameri- 
can governmental agency, the War Refu- 
gee Board, officially backed up European 
charges of mass executions by the Ger- 
mans. The charge: that 1,500,000 to eeures 
1,765,000 people were executed at Brzez- 7 
nica in Southwestern Poland and another eae 
ace at greys ee he oe —EOe—e—e 

lence: stories told by two refugee Slova e 7 C S 
Jews and one Polish officer who had been AEEIDENT SICKNESS 
+ the camps. The moving _ rah e PROVIDES FOR RETIREMENT 
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American advocates of a soft peace for Monthly payments optional, 
the Germans. It ran a cartoon. showing a “bol of from $5 to $25 and up, de- 


tall, frock-coated man standing outside 
the notorious crematorium at the Lublin . 
concentration camp. He was shedding 
tears at the thought: “These poor Ger- 
mans, how hot it must have been for 
them to work here.” ee ; 
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How to bring the warring factions to- 
















WHY NOT help 
yourself to the year- 
round ‘‘flower-gar- 
den” climate at SAN 
DIEGO, the up and 
coming city in the 
Southern California of 
your dreams? @ Why 
not live on a land-locked 
harbor on the blue Pacific 
“where supreme living 
conditions will combine 
with the greatest pro- 
spective after-war growth 
in the United States as 
population again swings 
westward ? 
For free literature, address 
San Diego-Colifornia Club, 
Rm. C-102, 499 W. Broad- 
way, San Diego 1, Calif. 


SAN-DIEGO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 































Sefore You Plana r¥ug 


FIREPLACE 






Find Out About the 


HEATILATOR 


The Heatilator Fireplace actually cir- 
culates heat—employing the i of 
a hot-air furnace. It warms the room, 
and adjoining rooms. You can use it in- 
stead of wasteful furnace fires to warm 
the entire house on cool spring and fall 
days, cutting dollars from fuel bills. You 
can use it as an auxiliary heater during 
extreme weather, or when the furnace 
breaks down. 


Concealed by the masonry, the Heati- 
lator is a steel heating chamber that serves 
as a form for any styie of fireplace. It 
eliminates the faults that commonly cause 
smoking. Costs but little more than an 
old-fashioned fireplace. ; 
Available when building 
starts. See your building 
material dealer, or write 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
953 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 








HEATILATOR 
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e is largely a British responsibility, 
or British troops occupy the country. 
Last week, a British brigadier popped up 
with a solution in the true Colonel Blimp 
tradition. He suggested that the ELAS, 
the Communist partisan organization, and 
the EDES, the semi-military force of the 
Conservatives, organize football teams 
and settle their differences on the play- 
ing field. 

By some kind of Greek miracle, the 
idea was accepted. The EDES has al- 
ready begun to gather football equip- 
ment. The winner will play a British 
Army team. 


It’s Top-Hole Now, P.G. 


It was a devilish sticky wicket for old 
P. G. The Nazis had practically popped 
into the windows of the villa at Le 
Touquet that day in 1940. France fell. 
So did P. G. Wodehouse, and so did a 
lot of crumpets who had found France 
pleasanter—and cheaper—to live in than 
England. Most of those blokes were 
hustled off to concentration camps. But 
not P. G.—the creator of Jeeves, the end- 
lessly resourceful valet. He used the old 
noggin and turned up in the Adlon Hotel 
in Berlin. 

The Germans had always been stiffish 
customers to deal with but they let him 
make five broadcasts. So that at least a 
chap’s friends would know where he was 
and what he was up to. And finally the 
stinkers turned quite decent and let old 
P. G. return to Paris to live. So there’ he 
was on the day the Allies tootled in. 

But—those broadcasts. The jolly old 
outside world, not comprehending the 
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emotions of a chap virtually incarcerated 
in the Adlon, got the wind up. Fellows 
thought P. G. had been aiding the enemy. 
Only one thing to do—ask British Intelli- 
gence to investigate. They did. Nothing 
wrong. Then face up to it, admit it was 
all a “terrible snistake,” P. G. did. The 
sun shone again. 

Last week, blighters began to make 
trouble—not reliable Bobbies, who know 
when to respect a chap, but those nasty, 


. suspicious capostnges ‘the Paris police. 


They arrested poor P. G. and missus and 
hauled them off to jail. For three days the 
sun went out of the world. But cheerio! 
The gendarmes were told:that it was all 
eyewash about those broadcasts and any- 
way they’ couldn't treat H.M.’s_ sub- 
jects that way. That did the well-known 
trick, The only restriction put on P. GC. 
and missus was that they had to. stay 
away from Paris—by 62 miles—and may- 
“3 say hello to the gendarmes now and 
en. 


Tommy-Gun Protocol 


At 3 p.m. on Nov. 17, Miloje Smilja- 
nich, a tall, 51-year-old Serb and the rank- 
ing Yugoslav diplomat in Rome, sat in his 
office waiting. It was the zero hour in his 
25 years as a diplomat.: He was about to 
hand over the Yugoslav legation to Dr. 
Josip Smodlaka, Marshal Tito’s Foreign 
Affairs Commissar. 

Suddenly six khaki-painted military 
cars with big red stars slid up to the 
yellow building at 56 Via Quintino Selld. 
Up to the fourth floor strode twenty 
husky officers wearing revolvers. The 
were accompanied by four soldiers wi 









International 


‘Wodehouse: The jolly old prewar world and its gay companions (like Mrs. Cath- 
erine Metzgar) have vanished 

















There's a magnificent story of teamwork be- 
bind: the successful prosecution of this war... 

teamwork which wrought production miracles 
... teamwork which far surpassed axis in- 
genuity in product development. Jn plastics, 
it was the design engineer, the custom molder 
and the producer of plastic materials who 
combined their skills to develop many in- 
genious new products for war, And it is 
through the continuation of. this same kind of 
teamwork that equal success will be attained in 
developing new products for peacetime markets. 


The “trophies” shown here are a quick 
reminder of how Durez technicians 
helped solve many an unusual mate- 
rials problem. Included are' examples 
of molding compounds for instrument 
checkers and hand grenades, laminat- 
ing resins pressed into helmet liners, 
plywood resins for naval and air craft, 
and resins for the protective coating 
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shan | . PLASTICS THAT FIT THE Jos 


on shells. For Durez specializes in 
producing plastics that fit the job. 
These are the phenolics .. . the most 
versatile of all plastics. . 

Take the more than 300 Durez phenolic 
molding compounds, for example. Such 
properties as dimensional stability 
under all types of climatic conditions, 


. moldability, impact strength, diver- 


sity of finishes, dielectric strength, 
and resistance to high heat, moisture 
and chemicals... render them invalu- 
able to the imaginative design engi- 
neer of today. * 

In addition, there are the Durez phe- 
nolic resins which are daily proving of 
immeasurable worth in solving unusual 
bonding, impregnating, coating and ink 
manufacturing problems. They have 
opened the door to the deyelopment 
of many_ new products... and offer an 
unlimited source of possibilities to the 
progressive manufacturer. 





Perhaps your engineers are wrestling 
with several materials problems right 
now... problems which are delaying 
the development of your products for 
peacetime markets. We suggest that 
you take advantage of the many ways 
which your custom molder or our serv- 
ice engineers can help you benefit from 
the wealth of data available in our files, 
You are assured of the complete co- 
operation of the Durez staff at all times 
in giving you every aid. Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., 412 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











DENTAL BRIDGE WEARERS 













MY BRIOGE OROFPED 


you 
SHOULONT RISK 
BRUSHING (T 


XCELLENT ADVICE. Yourremov- 
able bridge or partial plate deserves 
the most careful treatment. It is finely 
made and expertly fitted to serve its 


purpose well. Protect the investment . 


you’ve made in it. 


AVCID BREAKING 


AVOID the chance of costly mishaps 
through needless brushing. When 
brushing, you risk dropping your val- 
uable bridge or partial plate—a fre- 
quent cause, dentists say, of expensive 
repair or replacement. 


AVOID BENDING 
AVOID the chance of bending the clasps 
or spoiling the precise alignment of 
your removable bridge by brushing. 


4 POLIDENT#* 






WHILE 1 WAS 
BRUSHING (7 







































CLEAN BY SOAKING 


PLAY SAFE, USE POLIDENT, the 
safe, sure brushless cleaner. With 
Polident there’s no danger because. 
there is no brushing—no unnecessary 
handling. You merely soak your remov- 
able bridge or partial plate in a solution 
of Polident powder and water for 15 
minutes, or longer, to keep it sparkling 
clean, and to prevent offensive Denture 
Breath, caused by 
imbedded food and 
film. Buy Polident 
today at any drug 
counter .. . 30¢, 
60¢. Money back 
if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied. 





CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE!. 
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TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDOES 
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tommy guns and headed by Smodlaka. 

Smiljanich, an old-style envoy of plush 
Belgrade court days, wondered for a mo- 
ment whether he was about to be bodily 
thrown out. But Smodlaka smiled, shook 
hands, and began to introduce his armed 
legation staff one by one. | 

Next day Smiljanich moved out. “I sup- 
pose that is how things are done in Yugo- 
slavia these days,” he said sadly. 


Generous Tito: That was indeed how 
things were being done in Yugoslavia last 
week. ‘Marshal Tito moved swiftly to 
consolidate the power of which his pre- 
emption of the Rome legation was the 
outward sign. He told a Bulgarian news- 
paperman Yugoslavia would emerge as a 
federal state composed of Serbia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Macedonia, Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, and Montenegro. The practical ef- 
fect of such a division will be to weaken 
Serbia, formerly the dominant region. At 
the same time Tito offered an amnesty to 
all of Gen. Draja Mikhailovich’s Chet- 
niks—they are mostly Serbs—who §sur- 
render to the Partisans before Jan. 4. 


Holland: Hunger 


At exactly noon on Nov. 21, the fac- 
tories of Eindhoven in liberated Holland 
—including the great Philips radio plant 
—came to a halt. Workers and executives 
alike streamed to the Edenplein, one of 
the main squares. Flaunting the slogan, 
“We want to work but we can’t work 
without food,” they condemned Queen 
Wilhelmina’s government for not pro- 
viding larger rations and then went on a 
twelve-hour hunger strike. 

Thus the Dutch Government was 
caught on the same dilemma that still 
snags the returned regime in Belgium. 
The food shortage in both countries is 
due to lack of transportation, which is 
still under Allied military control. In 
Holland this has been aggravated by the 
railway strike ordered by the Allied High 
Command at the time of the airborne in- 
vasion. 

Beyond this, such incidents as_ the 
Eindhoven hunger strike help undermine 
the Dutch Government, which is still in 
London but intends to resign when it 
returns to Holland. The prestige of the 
Queen is still presumed to be high, al- 
though in some instances young Dutch 
patriots are reported to have jeered at 
“petticoat government.” But. the position 
of the government may be compromised 
even more as large cities with organized 
Communist minorities are freed. 


Belgium: Turmoil 
On Nov. 25, a restless crowd of men 


and women surged through the streets of 
Brussels. Almost all wore the armbands 


_began, § le pill aie. 1e po ice wien an- 
swered by the crowd, and wounded fell 





chanted “Down with Pierlot!” Suddenly 
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to the pavements. Four civilians were re- 
ported killed and ‘some 40 injured: The 
chant changed to “Pierlot, the Assassin!” 

The uni in Brussels brought a new 
crisis to Belgium. Earlier, with the tacit 
support of the Allied Military Mission, 
the government of Premier Hubert Pier- 
lot had achieved, officially if not in prac- 
tice, the disarmament of resistance fight- 
ers. But now, to its complaints of hunger, 
of drastic but unsuccessful deflation and 
a slow purge of collaborationists, the 
Belgian left wing, spearheaded by the 
Communists, added a third: Pierlot ruled 
by fone of Allied arms. 

e@ government pro to assume 
that force itself throu powers 
resembling pote ee pa — 
Demany, resigned Minister 
man for the resistance, detoniel that 
Pierlot make way for “a young, demo- 

_cratic government.” ile the Premier 
declared he would not give in, Demany 
said:. “There can be no compromise .. . 
Now it is a crisis.” 


Winnie’s Son-in-Law 
Duncan Sandys Takes Over the Job 
of Housing Bombed-Out Millions 


Prime Minister Churchill made a 
change in his Cabinet last week that 


focused attention on one of Britain’s- 


most urgent problems and on one of the 
most important members. of’ the rising 
generation of young politicians. The 
problem was the acute shortage of hous- 
ing caused by bomb damage. The poli- 
- ticlan was Edwin Duncan Sandys (or 

nounced “Sands”), 86-year-old M. P. and 
Churchill’s own son-in-law. Sandys suc- 
ceeded Lord Portal as Minister of Works 
and to him fell the responsibility of re- 
housing Britain as quickly as possible. 


Son-in-Law’s Success: Duncan Sandys 
(he doesn’t use the Edwin) is a hand- 
some, 6-foot redhead, the archetype of 
the diffident but ambitious young Brit- 
‘ish official. His father was an M. P.; his 
mother, a New Zealander. From Eton 
and Oxford, Yours Sandys gravitated nat- 
- urally into the Foreign ice. In 19385, 
after service in Berlin and Russia and at 
two international economic conferences, 
he turned to politics. 

That year he won a seat as Conserva- 
tive M.P. from Norwood, in Lambeth, 
and—perhaps more significantly—married 
into the Churchill family. During the 
race for the Conservative nomination, an 
ardent speaker for Sandys’s opponent— 
Randolph Churchill--was Diana Church- 
ill Bailey, divorced wife of a diamond 
millionaire and eldest daughter of Win- 
ston Churchill, Six months later she mar- 

ried Sandys. 


The Missing Guns: As an M.P. 
Sandys became an advocate of prepared- 
} ness and an expert on anti-aircraft de- 


_ fense. That interest, coupled with his 
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ing, rigidly supervised methods. Don Q is truly 





a Quality Rum ...one taste will tell you 
-roduct of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC Ponce, Puerto Ric A 
Schieffelin & Co, Ee 





LISTEN: sans cn 


Twice a day Tokio beams a so.called 
news broadcast in English to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. Typical sample, caught by 
the CBS Listening Post, follows: 

“The Japanese are not receptive of 
petty propaganda as you will find in 
America. The Japanese people are much 
more intelligent and sound...(4 words 
missing) than the sensational, groggy, 
simple-minded American public... What 
is usually enthusiastically received by 
Americans would mean nothing to the 
people here in Japan.” 

Like broadcasts concerning military 
and naval action against the Japanese, 


for instance. 
* 


1. How high is an elephant’s eye? 

2. Who were the men and what were 
the ideas which influenced the Framers 
of the Constitution? 

3. How do you address a telegram to 
the President? 

No quiz program, but typica? of the 
questions which pour into CBS’ 
Program Research division. Ques- 
tions from writers, directors, pro- 
ducers, and sound effects techni- 
cians. It took a single researcher 
two months of steady searching to 
nail down the full answer to num- 
ber 2. It took 3 minutes to find out 
how to address a telegram to the 
President. 

Radio, especially in the documentary 
progran, isa glutton for specific, de- 
tailed information to pass on to millions 
of wise and wholesomely critical listen- 
ers. The morgue in CBS Program Re- 
search contains more than 30,000 sepa- 
rate items on all sorts of subjects. 
~ Other run-of-the-mill questions: 

4. What are the names of the original 
Siamese Twins? 

5. How many steps in the Statue o 
Liberty? : 

6. What were living conditions like 

‘ during Nazi occupation of Paris? 

7. How many hairs does the average 
blonde, brunette and redhead have? 

8. What kind of noise does a skunk 
make? 


9. How many words are there in 


Gone With the Wind? 
(The Siamese Twins were named 
Chang and Eng Bunker.) 
* 
5000 citizens of Phoenix sit on the 
park grass of an evening and sing their 


favorite songs, then go home to sleep, 
and the next day tune in KOY (CBS 
affiliate), and hear how they sounded. 
KOY thinks town-singing is in the pub- 
lic interest and pleasure. So its com- 
munity-sings are’recorded and then 
played back next day on the air to the 
singers. Tenors who slip off pitch bet- 
ter look out. 


“To think that God’s fair world hath 


‘been the footstool of so mean a thing” 


said Byron in his Ode to Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Arnold Schoenberg, as he 
read the poem, thought “How like Na- 
poleon is Hitler”. So he put the Ode to 
music. The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra gave it its first 
performance over CBS on November 26 
to celebrate Schoenberg’s 70th birthday. 


* > 


A 7-ton pole went up the other day 
on top of the building at 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue housing the WABC-FM station. It 

increased the circle of its listeners 
by more than 10 miles, extending 
the reception area as far as Tren- 
ton, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y. and 
Bridgeport, Conn. The circle now 
has a radius of some 60 miles and 
makes available the FM programs 
to ‘about 98% of the.people with 
FM receivers in this area, accord- 
*ing to CBS engineers. 

The pole supports a new transmitting 
antenna, three times as efficient as the 
previous one. It rises 800 feet above 
the sidewalk, which is 60 fee: above sea 
level. The 80,000 FM-set owners in the 
metropolitan area, as well as those just 
beyond, can now hear with elegant clar- 
ity nearly 100 regular CBS programs 
each week—by merely dialling to 46.7 
megacycles any time between 4:45 and 
11:45 p.m. Mondays through Fridays; 


3:30 p.m. to 11:15 p.m. Saturdays, and - 


3 to 11 p.m. Sundays. 


so deh oene 
This is : - 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 








British Combine 
Duncan Sandys: Son-in-law going up 
political opponents’ enmity, brought him 
from relative obscurity to sudden promi- 
nence in June 1938. For revealing—in 
private correspondence with War Secre- 
tary Leslie Hore-Belisha—his knowledge 
of Britain’s shortage of anti-aircraft guns 
and instruments, Sandys was threatened 
with military trial and imprisonment un- 

der the Official Secrets Act. 

In the tempest that ensued, the War Of- 
fice denied some of Sandys’s allegations, 
Churchill and Hore-Belisha warred open- 


ly, and Sandys refused to obey the War . 


Office and reveal the sources of his in- 
formation. When Sandys announced that 
he had been ordered to appear before a 
military court in his Territorial Army 
uniform, the Committee of Privileges of 
the House of Commons settled the case, 
ruling that the summons was. a breach 
of Parliamentary privilege. Sandys 
emerged as an M. P. of consequence. 

When the war began, Sandys entered 
active service as commanding officer of 
an antiaircraft battery, served with the 
Royal Artillery in Norway in 1940, and 
later was promoted to lieutenant colonel 
on duty with anti-aircraft defenses in 
Britain. But in 1941 an automobile in 
which he was riding crashed into a wall 
and ended his army career. All the bones 
in.one foot were crushed and now, still 
limping, he walks with a stick and wears 
a special shoe. 


“Over” Too Soon: As a result of his 
accident, Sandys has concentrated on his 
career more than ever. He indulges in no 
physical relaxation and often takes his 
work home. He is a good orator. His shy- 
ness has given him a reputation for stand- 
offishness and he has few friends, but 
those he does have are very close to him. 

He became financial secretary to the 
War Office and then last year, parlia- 
mentary secretary to the \ Ministry of 
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Supply. His Jongtime study not red of 
antiaircraft defense but iy net of rocket 
projectiles qualified him this year for the 
important .job of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Operational Measures Against 
the Flying Bombs. 

In September, in a detailed and en- 

ossing report, he summed up the 

ramatic history of Britain’s struggle 
against the robots. But he also dropped 
the unfortunate remark that “except 
possibly for a few last shots” the battle 
was over. The évacués, whom the govern- 
ment was anxious to keep in the country, 
poured. back into London. 


“Sandy s’s Task: Before the robot blitz, 
3,400, 000 of 13,000,000. dwellings in 
Britain were damaged by air raids, and 
170,000 were destroyed. Since last June 
another 78,000 have been made unin- 
habitable and 950,000 damaged. Great 


‘ numbers of Britons are thus temporarily 


homeless, and so far only emergency 
repairs, held back by a severe lack of 


_labor:and materials, have been made. 


The Ministry of Works, through its 
Directorate for Postwar Housing, has 
made plans and issued factory assign- 
ments for the postwar production of 
500,000 prefabricated houses. But this is 
still in the planning stage, its future de- 
pendent on the pending Town and Coun- 
try Planning Bill. 

The present problem is to get some 
kind of housing, however makeshift, so 
that: homeless Britons can endure the 
winter. This is a political as well as a 
construction problem. ‘There. have ‘been 


- demonstrations against the government 


by the bombed-out. And questions were 
immediately raised as to whether Sand 
was the man for the job despite Church- 
il's explanation that Lord Portal had to 
go because as a member of the House of 
Lords he could not participate in Com- 


mons debates on housing. The 1 Manches-" 


ter Guardian put it this wa 

“There was no excuse for makin 
change at the Ministry of Works un we 
it was to put in a senior minister of con- 
siderable experience and known driving 
power :.... This isn’t a post wherein a 
young politician, however romising, can 


owed time to win is spurs. The - 


problem is.much too urgent.” 


Split Down the Middle 

Since June 9, Premier Ivanoe Bonomi 
had _ adroitly kept his six-party Italian 
Government to a politically middle road. 
Last week the uneasy coalition broke up. 
Bonomi and the Cabinet resigned. The 
fundamental ‘cause was that the Commu- 
nists and Socialists and, with reservations, 
the intellectual Action Party, have been 
demanding a republic, a drastic purge of 
Fascists, and a strong dose of socialism 


while Liberals, Christian Democrats, and . 


Democratic Labor have not demanded 
the end of the monarchy, and have 
wanted to e with caution, and to 
effect i _without revolution. 

















BUILD WALLS THAT 


In tomorrow’s homes the walls must 
do two highly important jobs in addition 
to enclosing the structure. 

Modern standards of heat control make 
it mecessary that walls provide effective 
insulation. 

Air-conditioning. demands that walls 
be so constructed that moisture conden- 
sation within the walls is reduced to a 
minimum—or serious trouble will result. 





THE WALL FOR 


TOMORROW'S 


@ Onouter-walls, Insulite 
HOMES Bildrite Sheathing builds 
a wind-proofed, weather- 
tight wall of high insula- 
tion: efficiency, supcrior 
bracing strength, free 
from cracks or knotholes. 









STRUCTURAL INSULATION 
IN PACKAGES 


MEET TOMORROW'S DEMANDS 


The Approved Insulite Wall of Protec- 
tion accomplishes both jobs. This wall 


_ provides... 


© - Double Insulation 
© Superior Bracing Strength 
© Protection against internal moisture 


condensation. 


Before building a new home, ask your 
architect or builder about the Approved 
Insulite Wall of Protection. . 


@ Oninner-walls, Insulite 
Lok-Joint Lath builds a 
second wall of insulatior, 
a strong, rigid plastering 
surface. Lath marks are 
eliminated, plaster cracks 
reduced to a minimum, 


N 





@ Sealed Lok-Joint Lath, 


with asphalt barrier against 
the. studs, retards vapor 
travel. Bildrite Sheathing, 
being permeable to vapor, 
permits what little vapor 
escapes the barrier to pass 
towards the outside. 










































































































ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
ing methods, make Van Merritt one 






the world’s great beers. 
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King in a Corner 
Decision to Send Conscripts to War 
Evokes the Wrath of French Quebec 


Ever since Wolfe climbed the ramparts 
of Quebec in 1759 and defeated Mont- 
calm, the French in Canada have largely 
insulated themselves against the influ- 
ences of the outside world. As a bloc of 
70,000 beaten people, they won guaran- 
tees of freedom to enjoy their own civil 
laws and customs, their own language, 
and their religion, in payment for alle- 
giance to Britain. When Quebec joined 
the confederation of Canadian provinces 
in 1867, the French-Canadians won still 
greater rights as citizens of the new do- 
minion. Then they dug in to defend 
doggedly their seventeenth-century way 
of life and their provincial liberties. They 
had few ties, even of sentiment, with 
France. 

Only once in nearly two centuries has 


federal authority rudely in- 


vaded Quebec’s self-imposed 





the 69-year-old King made his last stand 
as an anti-conscriptionist. King had hoped 
that his policy of refusing to send con- 
scripts into combat would, by appeasing 
Quebec, bring about the maximum war 
effort possible for Canada; that the other 
eight provinces, whose volunteers for the 


. three services were far in excess of Que- 


bec’s on a per capita basis, would refrain 
from becoming too impatient with Que- 
bec; and that casualties at the fronts 
would never be so high that conscription 
would become absolutely necessary. Now 
these hopes were dashed. 


Ralston vs. King: To the end the 
Prime Minister, fearful of the effect of 
conscription on Quebec, stood patiently ' 
by his appeasement guns. When the spe- 
cial session of Commons first assembled 
on Wednesday, he merely read the cor- 
respondence between himself and Col. 
J. L. Ralston relating to Ralston’s resig- 
nation as Defense Minister. Yet the cor- 
respondence keynoted all that was to 





isolation. That was in 1917. 
When the volunteer Canadian 
corps in France was in acute 
need of reinforcement, Sir 
Robert Borden formed a 
Unionist government-(strong- 
ly Conservative) and put con- 
scription into effect. The 
result, neither satisfactory nor 
disastrous at that late stage of 
the war, was rioting and 


bloodshed in Quebec. 
Coddled Quebec: The 


conscription of 1917 more- 
over made wonderful ammu- 
nition for Canadian _politi- 
cians: From 1918 to 1939 the 
Conservatives, blamed by 
French-Canadians for putting — 
through the compulsory bill, 
promiséd it would never hap- 
pen again. The Liberals, most 
of whom had opposed the 
Borden conscription, worked 
hard to keep the good will of 
Quebec. Both parties frankly 
used the conscription bogey 
as a vote getter, because 














THE BLUSHING BRIDEGROOM 





French Canada had become a 
rich prize for the politician. 
The descendants of the defeated French 
of 1759 now numbered 3,500,000, one- 
third the population of Canada. They 
held well over one-quarter of the seats in 
the House of Commons. To the politician, 
they were well worth pampering. Not 
surprisingly, French-Canadian voters in- 


variably distrusted Conservative bland- 


ishments and voted the Liberal ticket of 
Mackenzie King. 
In the House of Commons last week, 


Collins--Montreal Gazette 


follow: Ralston, after a trip to the fronts. 
had decided that infantry losses in Italy 
and Western Europe could only be met 
by replacements from the drafted Home 
Defense Army (“Zombies”); King had 
spurned Ralston’s advice, given on Oct. 
18, and replaced him in the Cabinet with 
Gen. A. G. L, McNaughton, former com- 
mander of the overseas army, who retained 
faith in the voluntary enlistment system. 
In contrast to King’s calm, the country 
















































gateway to 
new enjoyment 


Half the fun of picnics and vacations 
is remembering them afterward. But 
how much more fun when you can 
re-create those pleasant memories. . . 
actually see them and be a part of 
them once again! 

Bell & Howell’s research in OPTI- 
ONICS promises you new and better 
ways to do just that! 

For OPTI-ONICS is the successful _, 
combination of OPTIcs, electrONics _/ 
and mechanICS . . . a merging of 
scientific principles which witl bring / 
major refinements to the B&H Home/ 
Movie Cameras and Projectors of 
tomorrow .. . / 

+ « « SO you may record memorgble 
scenes more easily and accurately . . . 
re-create them more realisticajly ... 
enjoy them more completely. f 

And not only will you Have the 
pleasure of re-living your happiest 











memories . . . but the satisfaction — fromthe B&H FILMOSOUND Library. 
of seeing and hearing in your own Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
home, all the finest in professional film New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
entertainment in sound movies rented D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


— —e “WHAT YOU SEE—YOU GET” 


Trade-mark registered 


FOR 37 YEARS MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST EQUIPMENT FOR PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Copyright 1944, Bell & Howell Company 








The season's best,..( two of em 


4 The best gift you can make is a war bond. And it is 
also one of the best things you can do to help win 
the war—for the more dollars you put into bonds 
the sooner we can all enjoy a real Christmas. 


4 The best luck that can come your way is to have 
someone give you a bottle of IMPERIAL—for it is 
perhaps one of America’s most enjoyable whiskies. 
And there’s a reason—this famed blend has a 
velvet-smooth goodness, a genial and mellow 
smoothness for which millions give it first 
place. Taste why it’s one of America’s most- 
wanted whiskies. 


IMPERIAL .zeme 


Imperial is Hiram Walker's blended whiskey. 86 proof. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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literally boiled with anger and excite- 
ment. English-speaking Canadians were 
convinced already that Ralston was right 
and King wrong: The noncombat, non- 
volunteering Zombies they had learned 
to detest as a symbol of weak-hearted 
political appeasement must be sent into 
the fighting lines wherever they were 
really needed. Quebec excepted, Canada 
demanded all-out conscription. News- 
papers blared this plain fact on every 
front page. And dispatches from Cana- 
ian war correspondents in Europe re- 
flected the, same demand by the fighting 
men, including the 
volunteers. . 


Calling Not All Zombies: The uproar 
for conscription, co ing the reports 
brought to Ottawa by every M. P. from 
the eight English-speaking provinces, 
was too much for the King government. 
By Thursday morning the- Cabinet had 
reversed itself. 

The news that Mackenzie King would 
send the Zombies to war was scheduled 
for announcement at 3 p.m., when the 
Commons met. But the news couldn't 
wait. The veteran Ottawa correspondent 
of the British United Press, Norman Mac- 
Leod, scored a notable beat with a noon 
story accurately calling the play, and the 
Prime Minister merely confirmed it when 
the House convened. . 

At best, Mackenzie King conscription 
was a compromise. By a strange coinci- 
dence 16,000 Zombies were either fully 
or partially trained as infantrymen, and 
that was the exact number the govern- 
ment found to be needed as reinforce- 
ments by the fighting army. Instead of 
imposing all-out conscription, the govern- 
ment decreed that just 16,000 of the 
68,000-man Home Defense Army would 


be sent. overseas. Stolidly plodding the 


middle road, Mackenzie King was rot 
playing for applause and he got none: 
Quebec was upset that its champion had 
resorted to conscription, even in a modi- 
fied form, and the rest of-Canada was 
disappointed at the modification. 

In the Commons, General —— 
ton had the role of government defender. 
Three weeks to the 
Cabinet, confident he could reinforce 
the army by a recruiting campaign for 
volunteers, the general had admitted de- 
feat and found Colonel Ralston, his pred- 
ecessor, to be right. There was no glo 
and much criticism for McNaughton. In 
his formal speech and in subsequent 
questioning by members, he gave this 
breakdown: 5,000 infantry _reinforce- 
ments must be available by early Decem- 
ber to ra the army situation in 
‘Europe to the end of January; another 
5,000 must be ready by January; 6,000 
soon thereafter. 


Which Way Liberals? ‘Politically, 
conscription ai A gered the King govern- 
ment. Would the 55 Quebec Liberals 

bolt the party? To this all-important 


French-Canadian. 


_resoundin 


day after joining the | 


question the answer would not long be 
delayed. In the first flush of conscription, 
Air Minister C. G. Power (who repre- 
sents a Quebec City constituency) and 
four French-Canadian members crossed 
the floor of Commons to the Opposition 
benches. It was a commentary on King 
methods that in three weeks the Printe 
Minister had lost one minister (Ralston) 
through failure to conscript and another 
(Power). for conscription. 

On the other hand, the French-Cana- 
dian members, * uneasy but undecided, 
had before them an outstanding example 
of faithfulness to Mackenzie King: Not 
one of the five French-speaking Cabinet 


-. ministers was quitting. Many Quebec 


members might vote against King wherf 
the vote of confidence motion came up 
this week (one estimate was that from 
40 to 45 would turn against the Prime 
Minister), but most Ottawa observers 
ag the vote would go King’s way. 

e question was: Would it be a vote 
enough to enable King to 
stay in office? 


The Zombies Wail: To some French- 

aking people and their Zombie sons 
Ccomitielsing 22,800 of the Home De- 
fense force of 68,000), conscription was 
worth protesting. Students of the French- 
Catholic Laval University, joined by 
other youths, paraded in Quebec. They 
tore down placards announcing the con- 
scription news from the front of The 
Chronicle-Telegraph office. In Vernon, 
B. C. 1,000 Zombies, mostly French- 
Canadian, paraded through the streets 
shouting: “Down with conscription.” 


They were from the Sixth Division, units - 
of which would be among the first to be © 


drafted overseas. . 

Yet on the whole French Canada was 
quiet. The advice of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis was being accepted. Duplessis 
said: “You must prove again that the 


province of Quebec is the fortress and 


astion of respect for the laws of the 
country.” 


P88 dn Speak: As a pidought of 
e iption mess, a group of army 
officers in Vancouver had taken liberties 
with military law. At a press conference 
in Vancouver, called, by Maj. General 
G. R. Pearkes, high officers of the Sixth 
Division told reporters that General Mc- 
Naughton’s_ recruiting campaign was 


ry doomed to failtre. 


Lt. Col. G. A. McCarter said: “I have 


‘asked these lads (Zombies) time and 


again why they refuse to volunteer for 
overseas service. Their replies are always 
the same—they are waiting for the gov- 
ernment to give the order. 

While the Vancouver interview oc- 
curred before the governmént’s dramatic 
turnabout, it did more than add fuel to 
the conscription fire: General McNaugh- 
ton ordered a military investigation of 
the press conference. The right of officers 


‘to criticize government policy was at 


e. 
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“CLINGFE - 


> i ata is on the way! Just 
as soon as our war work cah safely be 
relaxed ... this high quality line of 
Metal Furniture will be available 
again. It will be even more beautifal— 
practical—and modern than before... 
with extra years of service added 
through new, more durable fabrics 
and- increased manufacturing skill. 
Watch and wait for ROYALCHROMB 
- « . #s coming soon! The Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 175 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


No. 370 ROYALCHROME 
Chair... one of many 
~ Outstanding models. 
in the Royal Line of 
Tomorrow. 





The Metal Furniture Since ‘97 
y Loyal INE OF TOMORROW 
DS \\plel MLZ. 


DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


Royal Steel Folding Chairse Royal Houstwara 
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Plots and Purges 


Revolts and Harsh Reprisals 
Put South America in Ferment 


South America was in ferment last 
fortnight, as three countries reported revo- 
lutionary outbreaks. All three revolts were 
called “counterrevolutionary,” but only 
one seemed likely to have important rep- 
ercussions. 


Bolivian Blood-Bath: “Well, they 
finally decided to attempt it,” the Bo- 
livian chargé d'affaires in Argentina re- 
marked when he heard that a revolt had 
been suppressed Nov. 19 in the isolated 
Bolivian mining town of Oruro. This re- 
action coincided with the government 
line: A counterrevolution had been ex- 
pected and preparations had been made 
to handle it. It had been headed off 
everywhere except in Oruro and was 
quickly, stamped out there. 

Behind the revolt, according to the 
government, were the “old political par- 
ties” which were overthrown last Decem- 
ber along with President Enrique Pe- 
faranda and the tin-mining and other 
business interests which backed them. 
Friends of Penaranda, who has been liv- 
ing in Arequipa, Peru, since his govern- 


#of the revolt. 











ment fell last winter, reported that he 
left that town a few hours after learning 

The Villarroel government cracked 
down hard on the rebels. Many were ar- 
rested, including two army generals, five 
colonels, one major, three senators, and 
two deputies. In three days, eleven al- 
leged leaders of the plot died before 
firing squads. Among them were such 
well-known figures of prerevolutionary 


Bolivian life as Lt. Gen. Demetrio Ramos, . 


former Education Minister Rubén Ter- 
razas, and former Foreign Minister Carlos 
Salinas Aramayo. 

Significantly, the government also 
charged with revolt. several members of 
the Leftist Revolutionary party, a radical 
group on the opposite side of the ideo- 
logical fence from Pefiaranda and the 
“old parties” but united with them in 
opposition to the present government, 
which is dominated by the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Movement, often accused 
of pro-Fascist and pro-Argentine ties. 
This circumstance gave rise to the inter- 
pretation that the revolt was being used 
by the Nationalist Revolutionaries as an 
excuse for eliminating all its opponents, 
left or right, in order to promote its ef- 
forts to force the comparatively moderate 
Villarroel into more extreme anti-capi- 
talist and anti-democratic measures. 
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. Or Would You Rather Be a Mule? Brazilian soldiers find the _ traditional 
army beast of burden useful in craggy Italy. The Brazilians have suffered more than 
125 casualties since they went into action three months ago with the Fifth Army. 
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“There exists in Bolivia today a reign of 
terror,” the brother of the slain Salinas 
Aramayo declared in Chile. 


Ecuadoran Discord: In Ecuador, too, 
a plot was linked with the name of a for- 
mer President: Carlos Arroyo del Rio. A 
number of retired army and police offi. 
cers and some civilians, described as ad- 
herents of Arroyo, who was overthrown 
last May, were arrested as a “preventive 
measure.” They were planning a revolt 
against the popular government of Presi- 
dent José Maria Velasco Ibarra and had 
attempted to bribe members of the army, 
it was charged. 


Venezuelan Incident: Least important 
of all was a revolt in Venezuela. Non- 
commissioned officers of two: units of the 
Caracas garrison were arrested because 
of attempted rebellion. Their objective 
was not disclosed, but because of the 


° popular character of the Medina govern- 


ment it was presumed to represent ex- 
treme reaction. The President congratu- 
lated the army on its “clear concept of 
professional duty” and urged it to “main- 
tain the sentiment of discipline firmly.” 
This appeared-to close the incident. 


At Words’ Points 


More than one duel has been fought 
over a political issue in Latin America. 
Last week Chile witnessed what news- 
papers called the “modern equivalent of 
a duel”: a public debate on fiscal policy 
between two former Finance Ministérs, 
the conservative Gustavo Ross and the 
New Dealish Guillermo del Pedregal. 
The meeting was arranged by “seconds” 
after a long press polemic between the 
two men. 

The gilded auditorium of Radio Mi- 
neria, with its three great chandeliers, 
gold lamé curtains, and gold satin seats, 
was chosen as the battleground. The au- 
dience, made up of leaders in every walk 
of Chilean life, was equally gilded: One 
wag estimated that it was worth 3,000,- 
000,000 pesos. 

The 65-year-old Ross took the right 
side of the stage; his 46-year-old oppo- 
nent was on the left. The older man read 
his speech in a deep, sonorous voice for 
45 minutes, rested a while, then went on. 
Del Pedregal spoke ‘extemporaneously 
for an hour and 45 minutes without a 
break, talking slowly and softly, often 
waving his hands butterfly fashion. 

The point of Ross’s argument was that 
the populay-front governments of the 
past six years had exhausted public 
credit and ayers alike and, by deficit 
financing, had made the cost of living 
rocket. He urged all Chileans to co- 
operate to save their country from infla- 
tion before it led to “total catastrophe.” 

Del Pedregal attempted to counter 
Ross’s arguments; he defended popular- 
front fiscal policy and its unbalanced 
budgets. “Roosevelt never balanced his 
budget in twelve years,” he declared. 
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~Finger-tip Information 


TO ANSWER 150 LONG DISTANCE 
PHONE CALLS A DAY 
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Teletalkk Amplified Intercommunication enables 
the Independent Engineering Company of O’Fal- 
lon, linois, to quickly gather the information on 
war production required by 150 long distance 
telephone calls each day. 


“Before installing Teletalk, time was lost in se- 
curing the required information relative to the 
shipment of parts or shipping time on equipment. 
With the Teletalk System, the desired informa- 
tion is at our finger tips,'’ says Ray Christopher, 
vice-president. 


The Independent Engineering Company makes 
use of a system of ten 212 S units which keeps 
every department head in constant touch with 
each other. ‘‘The Teletalk System creates a higher 
esprit de corps among department heads, is good 
for office morale and efficiency in general,”’ says 
L. R. Cartier, president. 


Experience of this war-busy firm, located in a 
small Illinois town, is typical of the time-saving 
effected by Teletalk Amplified Intercommunica- 
tion in hundreds of plants and offices. Teletalk 
permits a conference of several executives with 
each at his own desk . . . multiplies the efficiency 
of every individual ... saves energy . . . avoids 
confusion. 


Now is the time to install this modern, dignified 
method of office intércommunication. No time 
is lost as Teletalk is quickly and easily put in 
place .... operates from the light circuit. Its 
time-saving will pay for a system in just a few 
months’ time. 


. There is a Teletalk representative near you. You 


directory. Call him today ...or write us if you | 
* cannot locate him. / 
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Nation Can’t Smoke Cigarettes 
Plowed Under by Crop Control 


Black Market Takes Some, 
but Tobacco Acreage Hold-Down 
Is Main Cause of Shortage 


In the battle zone, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower threatened courts-martial for 
GI contributors to the black market; in 
Washington, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson promised action. Even front-line 
soldiers were running out of cigarettes. At 
home, queues shuffled past barren tobacco 
counters. Bull Durham and other roll- 
your-own tobaccos already had joined the 
scarcity list. Among the tobacco-starved 
cities, Chicago maintained its rough-and- 
tumble reputation: one cigarette killing 
and several sluggings. 

A Senate committee announced it 
would investigate the shortage. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration was making 
loud noises, but doing little. Though 
cigarette production was at a_ historic 
high, the shortage, predicted a year ago 
(NEwsweEEK, Dec. 20, 1943), was here 
in full force. From all indications, it 
would get worse. 

The reason for the scarcity in the 
European war theater was the most ob- 
scure. Statistics indicated that each GI 
should have about two and a half packs 
a day, seven days a week. Instead, men 
behind the lines were cut to as ljttle as 
two packs a week; men in front lines, to 
five. GI’s bought from black markets at 
$2 to $2.75 a pack. Army officials, none 
too convincingly, laid part of the short- 


. 





Fag-Hungry: Civilians in St. 


age to priority shipment of munitions. 
But a more realistic answer lay else- 
where: (1) stockpiling as new operations 
were opened; (2) plain highjacking of 
supplies either in transit or from storage; 
and (3) the terrific purchasing power of 
cigarettes in foreign lands. They were 
better than cash. GI Joe has found that 
with cigarettes he can buy almost any- 
thing from a lady’s favor to laundry 
work, 

Officially, the reasons on the home front 
are also so varied as to be obscure. The 
current “answers” stack up like this: 

@ Hoaropine: There is no doubt about it, 
civilians are buying against future needs. 
This kind of buying cleans dealers out 
fast and, as replacements are small, 
shelves are bare most of the time. 

@ Biack Markets: From the wholesaler 
right down to the alley peddler, black 
markets are flourishing. Prices range from 
a few pennies higher to as much as 40 
cents a pack over ceiling prices. Cigarette 
machines charging an extra penny over 
the popular price (17 cents on most New 
York counters, 18 cents in vending ma- 
chines) frequently have popular brands 
when the stores are out. Night clubs 
charging 25 cents upward always have 
cigarettes. Retailers in various parts of 
the country who conduct rackets such as 
punchboard sales ($50 for $12 worth of 
cigarettes), clubs with $1 weekly dues, 
etc., are well stocked. It is plain that the 
supply is following the money. 

@ Mimirary anp Export SIrTvarION: 
Lend-Lease and other exports, but large- 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


. ¢ 
ly military requirements, are taking more 
than one cigarette out of every four, plus 
some 400,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco. 
These shipments leave 92 packs for the 
home front where last year there were 


- 100. 


@ Crviran Consumption: The usual 
year-to-year rise in consumption—about 
9 or 10 per cent—has been exceeded. 
Like the soldiers, folks at home are smok- 
ing more. Men and women who previ- 
ously could not afford the ready-rolled 
product now have the money. 

@ Price Cemincs: The cigarette industry 
has not asked for a price rise, though 
leaf tobacco has trebled in cost in recent 
years. Yet some industry authorities feel 
that a moderate rise would permit them 
to bid more ‘effectively against the war 
plants for needed labor. Currently a 
shortage of a few thousand workers is 
said to be one factor slowing down ciga- 
rette production. 

Significance -——~ 

But none of the popularly discussed 
“reasons” for the cigarette shortage 
touches on the real issue, which is sim- 
ply this: Tobacco production has not 
kept pace with rising consumption. 
Furthermore this is a planned shortage. 
Tobacco is the only remaining relic of 
the Administration’s planned scarcity for 
agriculture—the so-called plow-under and 
kill-little-pigs program. 

Also somewhere near the root of the 
problem is a basic conflict between cer- 
tain government officials and the tobacco 
companies. The industry insists that 24 
to 86 months of aging and mellowing are 
needed to give ences the flavor which 
makes American cigarettes the world 
favorites. Washington bureau chiefs main- 
tain that from twelve to eighteen months 
are ample. They imply the large firms 


want big inventories so they can control 
markets and stifle would-be competition. 

Actually, inventories are melting fast. 
Production in 1944 ate into inventory to 





Louis and GI’s at Fort McClellan, Ala., line up for the vanishing cigarette 








PUZZLE 


PUTTING A NATION of 140 million 
people together again after a globe- 
shaking war -requires an infinite 
number of delicate adjustments. On 
the part of individuals, there will be 
difficult problems of personal recon- 
version. Finding the right job. Re- 
establishing or rescaling family 
finances. Many sudden and disturb- 
ing shifts from the pattern of the past. 
If postwar history is any yardstick 


WITH 140 MILLION 


AN Aiea 
PROGRAM FOR 
POSTWAR SECURITY 
against Employee Dishonesty 
— — 
—and it has proved an accurate gauge 
to date—these problems of the indi- 
vidual will become problems of busi- 
ness. There will be a sharp increase 
in losses from employee dishonesty. 

To meet this definite hazard to 
employers, The Maryland offers 
American business, both large and 


e 


PIECES 


small, a program for postwar security 
against employee dishonesty. 

Under it you may enjoy complete 
security against losses due to the dis- 
honesty of a#y of your employees. 
The Maryland plan—which brings 
you a great measure of certainty in 
uncertain times—merits your investi- 
gation. Ask any Maryland Agent or 
Broker for information. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND | 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING. WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS. 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR HOME OFFICE 
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Almost 1,000 square feet of “Century” Apac were used in the 
warm air duct installation pictured above. Ideal for this type of 
work ...*Century” Apac can be quickly cut and assembled on 
the job...is structurally strong... inherently fireproof. 


This is just oné of hundreds of uses for this versatile ashestos- 
cement sheet material, in the general construction field. Tre- 
mendous quantities of “Century” Apac are now serving America’s 
industrial and residential needs as siding, roofing and interior 
sheathing. You'll understand why it has been the most extensively 
used material of its kind when you check these Apac advantages: 


(hl) Apac, being made of asbestos fibre and portiand cement, is safe and 
durable. It completely resists fire, rust, termites, vermin. 


(2) Apac is easy to handle, because it comes in 

convenient sizes, 4’ x 8’, 4’ x 9’, 4’ x 10’... 
fastens with nails or screws...can be furnished 
already pre-drilled if desired. 


(3) “Century” Apac fs economical. Its ease of 
application means savings in labor costs. 
Practically no maintenance required. 


Prompt delivery is assured.€or further information on 
"Century" Apac, write Keasbey & Mattison Company now. 
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the extent of 226,100,000 pounds; last 
year it was 153,000,000 pounds. Thus 
many of the cigarettes being smoked this 
year are made from “borrowed” stocks, 
i.e., inventories earmarked for 1945 and 
1946. So, regardless of who is right, short- 
aging proponents are having their way, 
and by next summer the tobacco industry 
will have but twelve to thirteen months’ 
stocks on hand. This means rawer and 
fewer cigarettes, despite the larger 1944 
crop. 

Just why the cigarette manufacturers 
do not take their case to the public is a 
moot point. They have failed to lodge 
an official protest with the government 
or with the farmers who enjoy the profits 
from the tobacco-growing monopoly. The 
closest to such action came late this year 
when Joseph Kolodny, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Tobacco 
Distributors, vainly urged a 85 per cent 
jump in the quotas but did not ask to 
discard them. : 

A glance at the table tells the story of 
the failure to match tobacco production 
with consumption: 

Consumption Production 
(1940 equals 100 per cent) 
127% 87% 


1941 

1942 141 102 © 
19438 153 104 
1944 162° 137 


Right now the Administration is jug- 
gling with the quotas for 1945. It las 
to authorize rises of 2. to 8 per cent in 
cigarette tobacco production and to let 
new farmers into the tobacco monopoly 
but to hold such new participation to the 
maximum increase authorized for crops. 

Clay Williams, chairman of the board 
of the Reynolds Tobacco Co., makers of 
Camels, summed up the whole thing be- 
fofe a meeting of the National Grange in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., a few days ago. 
“The present cigarette shortage,” he said, 
“is not the result of any shortage of man- 
power ... but rather a shortage of to- 
bacco.” 


 Appeasing the Mothers 


The Administration moved last week 
to put lower-priced clothing on mer- 
chants’ shelves. The action was directed 
at infants’ and children’s wear. The Office 
of Price Administration announced it 
would place “simple, easy-to-understand 
dollars-and-cents” ceilings on 30,000,000 
garments to be turned out from the 
materials allotted last month to manufac- 
turers by the War Production Board. 

The WPB allocation had channeled 

oods into a clothing field sadly depleted 
Cecause manufacturers had diverted ma- 
terials into lines carrying more profitable 
ceilings. Now further to appease out- 
raged family heads who have vainly 
searched department-store shelves for 
children’s inexpensive clothing, the OPA 
hoped its ceilings would put goods into 


*Estimated, based on. an anticipated 12.5 per 
cent rise for this year. . 
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consumers’ hands at such prices as: 38 
cents for boys’ underwear shorts, 44 cents 
for girls’ panties, $1.05 to $1.25 for chil- 
dren’s overalls, and $1.15 to $1.25 for 
infants’ and children’s dresses. 

In another move, to produce inex- 
pensive cotton and rayon clothing in 
simple styles and plain colors, the OPA 
ordered a reduction in the mark-up of 
goods finishers. Because of the profit in 
“overfinishing” fabrics, these converters 
have been Targel responsible for the 
disappearance of 5 Sr dresses (NEws- 
WEEK, Nov. 8, 1948). 


Wages, Hours, Words 

Both the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the American Federation 
of Labor were busy last week with war- 
time conventions: © FE 


' The CIO: Meeting in Chicago, the 
convention devoted itself mainly to drum 
beating and horn blowing over President 
Roosevelt’s fourth-term victory. Contin- 
ued existence of the CIO’s Political Ac- 
tion Committee was approved. 

On the bread-and-butter side, the con- 
vention plugged hard for a postwar total 
of 60,000,000 jobs, reiterated its deter- 
mination to break the Little Steel wage 
formula, and asked that there be no re- 


duction in take-home pay as overtime. 


work is eliminated. 


The AFL: In New Orleans, AFL 
President William Green struck out at 
CIO and Russian participation in the 
forthcoming International Labor Confer- 
ence in London. He reaffirmed to the 600 
delegates the AFL decision not. to at- 
tend. The Russian trade unions are not 
free, he said; the CIO is a young up- 
start. A few days: later the Russians in 
War and the Working Class, a Moscow 
publication, warned the AFL that it 
would lose “influence and authority 
among the broad masses of trade union- 
ists” if it persisted in shunning the con- 
ference. 

Referendum. actions Nov. 7 in Arkansas 
and Florida outlawing the closed sho 
were roundly denounced by Joseph Pad- 
way, general AFL counsel, who said AFL. 
workers would lay down their tools rather 
than work with “scabs” in those states. 
He threatened a boycott and legal action. 
@ While the conventions were in session, 
a smattering of strikes hit the country, 
but the most important—the strike of tele- 
phone operators in 31 cities (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 27)—was ended. Beating a Presi- 
dential seizure order by a hair's breadth, 
the operators went back to work pend- 
ng hearings before the War Labor Board. 


Arms for the Big Push 


Everybody knew war production was - 
ing. Presiden 


lagging. t Roosevelt and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower last week em- 
phasized the need for more munitions. 
J. A. Krug, War Production Beard chair- 
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THE DISAPPOINTED DAD. ‘The family noticed he was grumbling 
about his pipe-smoking, so they gave him an exotic model he 
wouldn’t be seen dead with. He’d swap it gladly for a bowlful of 
Briggs! That’s a man’s smoke for a man’s pipe! 
































THE HAPPY HINTER. He made sure he got Briggs! He knows it’s aged 
in oaken casks for YEARS—eztra-aged for extra flavor. Time renders 
Briggs mellow, rich, smooth — great! Give your pipe-man a full 
pound of Briggs—and treat him to a solid stretch of smoking bliss! 


LIlOGS 


PIPE AIEXTURE 


VNHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS © FRIEND 





CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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Turbinated: A little steam turbine, smaller than a living- 
room chair and accounting for less than 1 per cent of the 
weight of the locomotive, drives this monster Pennsylvania 
Railroad engine at 100 miles an hour with a full train of pas- 
senger cars. Constructed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., it is the 
first direct-drive steam-turbine locomotive ever built in the 
United States. There are no cylinders, pistons, or driving rods. 
The Pennsy expects the uniform flow of power to result in 
cheaper and faster long-distance passenger and freight service. 





man, returned to Washington from a 
swing through Midwestern war plants. 
The picture he painted was somber. 
Only 60 per cent of production was on 
or ahead of schedule; 40 per cent was 
behind. ; 

Small-arms ammunition was needed 
fast and in larger quantities. Krug quick- 
ly ordered reopening of several plants 
which had been closed down; others were 
told to aim for a 100 per cent step-up 
in production. Other shortages: heavy 
artillery and shells, ordered in large 
quantities in recent months, big trucks 
and tires, superbombers and _ cargo 
planes, landing craft, radar, and lots of 
spare parts. 

Krug, always outspoken, swung hard 
when he listed causes of delivery failures. 

Forty per cent of the decline in sched- 
ules for the $5,500,000,000-a-month arms 
program, he said, was due to increased 
demands by the services themselvés; an- 
other 26 per cent, to design changes 
ordered to improve weapons and equip- 
ment in the light of battle experience. 

Krug drew no moral, although there 
has been some industry criticism that the 
forces have not always been quick to 
foresee changing needs and that they 
often have asked design improvements 
before the previous ones were in produc- 
tion and then left industry and labor 
with the onus of failing to produce what 
was needed. 

Only third on Krug’s list was the man- 
power shortage, which he charged with 
22 per cent of the responsibility for un- 


fulfilled schedules. At the bottom was a 
shortage of production facilities, which 
took the remaining 12 per cent of the 
blame. 


Bonus for Sticking? But while Krug 
played down the lack of manpower, he 
did not ignore it. “We must offer ad- 
ditional incentives,” he said, “to keep 
workers on the job after V-E Day... 
The best plan I’ve heard is for some kind 
of a bonus to be based on the number of 
months after V-E Day a worker sticks to 
the job . . . My friends in Congress will 
have to do something for the war 
workers.” 


Denting Little Steel 


Since December of 1943, demands of 
more than 400,000 members of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) at. 86 major 
steel plants for a pay boost of 17 cents an 
hour had been before the War Labor 
Board. Labor, businessmen, and the gov- 
ernment all recognized that the decision 
might be the real test of whether the 
Little Steel formula, chief wage weapon 
in the anti-inflation fight, would continue 
to hold against rising pay demands and 
higher living costs. 

Last week end the board gave partial 
answers. Chairman William H. Davis in- 


- sisted its decision had not broken the Lit- 


tle Steel formula; that in fact it was “not 
even bent.” But the steel workers had 
certainly circumvented it for at least mod- 
erate gains in pay -.1d working conditions 


with the promise more might be coming. 
@ Bonuses of 4 cents an hour for workers 
on the early night shift and 6 cents on 
the late night trick, retroactive to_what- 
ever date any individual company’s last 
contract with the union may have expired 
—ten to twelve months in most cases— 
were granted outright. The union had 
asked 5- and 10-cent differentials. 

@ A week’s vacation with pay for a year 
of service, two weeks’ after five years, 
was also granted. 

@ Demands for equal pay for similar work 
throughout the industry, with elimination 
of geographical differences, were denied. 


Wage Wedges: Some of the most im- 
portant decisions, which might drive an 
even wider wedge into the yielding line 
against inflation, were postponed, al- 
though in a way to suggest that most of 
them might soon be settled to give the 
workers at least part of what they wanted. 
For example, “inequities” in intra-plant 
wages might be adjusted if they did not 
bring a general pay rise or average more 
than 5 cents an hour for those affected. A 
new board was suggested to settle dis- 
puted cases. 

Sick leave with pay, group insurance, 
and dismissal pay also may be allowed if 
further bargaining between the union and 
the companies presents the board with 
feasible plans. 

The long-sought CIO goal of a guaran- 
teed annual wage was denied, but the 
WLB suggested creation of still another 
commission, not connected with the 








Guarding the 


Home Front 


BMI 


@ Over Union Pacific’s strategic 
middle route, uniting the East 
with the Pacific Coast, flows an 
endless stream of troops and war 
materials. 


Keeping this traffic moving is the 
job of all employes. That they 


are doing that job so efficiently is 


more than the result of training. 
It’s also due to their patriotism 
and to their staunch belief that in 
America there. must not be any 


RNAI bed HA\DDLE ROUTE 


MONTANA 


shackles on individual enterprise 
and initiative. 


Along the “right-of-way” are 
hundreds of smaller town stations 
where the Streamliners and Lim- 
iteds seldom stop. Yet, the men 
assigned to those stations have a 
great responsibility. They must 
be constantly on the alert—safe- 
guarding the movement of all 
trains. They are doing their part 
to speed victory. 


* Safeguard the future by buying 


and saving war bonds. 
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we want to tell 


about a man! 


Millions of women who never before had 
to give a thought to the care of a motor car 
—now find themselves in charge of “the 
car he left behind him.” 


It 1s a new experience—but it need not be 
a puzzling one. ... All you need do, if you 
have charge of a “service star” car, re- 
gardless of make, is to take it regularly 
to your Pontiac dealer—he’s the man you 
should see. 


He has dedicated himself and his organi- 


zation to the task of “keeping ’em rolling.” 
He has the finest equipment available; his 
mechanics have been especially trained; 
and he uses high-quality parts for replace- 
ment. Furthermore, the cost is low, con- 
sistent with good workmanship. 


See him regularly, and to every letter you 
write to your man in the service, you can 
add the encouraging postscript: “The 
Pontiac dealer is taking good care of 
your car.” 





Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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board, to consider the whole question of 


. guaranteed wages for steel and other 
workers. 
Significance-—— 

The decision of the board was like the 
“break” shot in a game of pocket billiards. 
All the complex elements going to make 
up a generally higher wage and price 
level were put in motion, but it was too 
soon to tell where and when they would 
stop. 

More money for steel workers* meant 
inevitable demands from other groups 
and from the American Federation of 
Labor as well. The AFL, in convention at 
New Orleans, already had let it be known 
that concessions in the steel case, by 
which its members might later benefit, 
would not lessen its demand for higher 
hourly rates to accord with the govern- 
ments recently conceded 29-30 per. cent 
rise in the cost of living (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 27). The-CIO, flushed with its part ° 
in President Roosevelt’s victory, was cer- 
tain to be even tougher. 

In conceding night bonuses and vaca- 
tions with pay, the board ed a Pan- 
dora’s box of future troubles. In other 
wage cases both the AFL and the CIO 
have argued for ‘these concessions and 
been turned down. They will inevitably 
go back to the board, with the steel.case 
as precedent, to renew their demands. 


Health by Insurance . 


The National Physicians Committee 
for the Extension of Medical Service this 
week called together some 300 doctors 
and representatives of insurance and 
pharmaceutical companies and of indus-~ 
trial concerns which have instituted vol- 
untary insurance programs (mostly un- 
derwritten by private insurance com- 
panies) covering life, sickness, surgical 
and hospital protection for their em- 
ployes. ; 

The committee’s survey of more than 
1,000 business concerns showed 94 per 
cent of the executives who replied 
thought the coverage had bettered rela- 
tions with their employes. That was a 
frame of mind which the conferees, espe- 
cially the insurance companies and doc- 
tors, sought to preserve and extend to 
other employers. . 


Faced with Congressional. considera- _ 


tion of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
for a vast Federalized health program, 
they sought to reemphasize alternatives 
available to private enterprise, including 
commercial insurance and policies pro- 
vided by nonprofit groups under local 
control. In the background for the insur- 
ance companies was a potential $1,500,- 
000,000 a year of new premium income 
in addition to the some $800,000,000 now 
paid for insurance on employe groups. 





*It is hard to say how much. On a 48-hour week, 
w the three shifts » with a cor- 


about $h:menn-o:sect on the avarice. 


mean a fat extra check. 
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What Kind of an America Do We Want? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I always is difficult to know how 
much attention one should devote to 
what the presidents of organizations 
say when Snsy address their member- 
ship in their annual meetings. Perhaps 
the safest rule to follow is that if the 
presidency is a one-year affair, which 
means the president is merely giving 
his swan ‘song, then it is best to assume 
that what he says is of no particular 
importance. On the other hand if the 
presidency is a continuing affair, then 
the remarks need to be taken more 
seriously. This is because under these 
conditions the presumption has to be 


. that the organization membership ac- 


cepts the president’s views as correctly 
interpreting its thinking and policy. 

All of which is by way of introduc- 
ing an analysis of some of Mr. Philip 
Murray’s comments last week in Chi- 
cago. As president he was reporting to 
the seventh CIO Constitutional Con- 
vention; and while he rambled over 
quite a lot of territory, one point is 
especially worthy of review. 

This is the issue of whether America 
after the war is going to be a nation of 
free men, with individual responsibil- 
ity and opportunity, or whether we 
are to become a nation in which the 
government makes all our major eco- 
nomic decisions for us, and tells us 
what and how much we shall produce, 


- where we shall work and at what 


wages, and what prices we can charge 
for what-we do produce. , 

If Mr. Murray has his way, Amer- 
ica after the war will be a nation in 
which government makes these deci- 
sions for us. In his report to the con- 
vention, as re in The Advance, 
the official organ of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Mr. 
Murray said: 

“Planning has made the war-produc- 
tion program Successful, but Congress 
and government war , em so far 
have refused to admit the same coop- 
erative planning for reconversion and 
postwar prosperity . . . America must 
continue to use the War Production 
Board method of setting goals and co- 
operatively eg oe resources 
and intelligence to achievé them .. . 
The government simply cannot let go 
of our economy and expect its many 
parts to work together smoothly with- 
out some planning agency.” 

Now if this were the first time that 


| 


Mr. Murray had ever advanced such | 


an idea it might be put down as just 
one of those statements in which a 
speaker got carried away and over- 
spoke himself. But it isn’t the first time. 
Speaking a few weeks ago before a 
meeting sponsored by The New York 
Times on “Labor and the Veteran,” 
Mr. Murray said: 

“Why can’t government and man- 
agement and labor get together and 
put down on a chart how many sewing 
machines and refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles would have to be produced to 
maintain the highest possible level of 
employment after the war?” 

With two such quotations as those 
on the record, there no longer is any 
room for doubt as to whether Mr. 
Murray wants our economic system 
run by government, because when 
government and management and la- 
bor get together for planning produc- 
tion, it is government which makes the 


final decision. 


And what kind of an economic 
system is it when government makes 
the final decision over production— 
which means the final decision over 
our entire econorric life? There are 
only two types of economic systems 
under which that can be done. One is 
a system of Communism and the other 
is a system of Fascism. The difference 
between the two is simply that under 
Communism, government takes title to 
the instruments of production, while 
under Fascism; title remains with indi- 
viduals. 

Which of these two does Mr. Mur- 
ray want? Obviously, since he speaks 
of extending into peacetime the ex- 
traordinary powers of “the War Pro- 
duction Board method,” it is the 
Fascist approach that he favors. 

Does this mean that Mr. Murray is 
a Fascist? Well, he certainly would 
deny it, and so will all of our other 
left-wingers, because that is an epithet 
which they love to throw at everyone 
who doesn’t agree with them, but 
causes them to become fighting mad 
when it gets tossed in their own laps. 
So perhaps it is best not to make the 
direct charge and instead merely say, 
that if Mr. Murray doesn’t know he is 
talking Fascism when he says such 
things as the above, he had better 
take time out and catch up on what is 
going on in the world. 

oi ae 
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Birthdays: Doris Duke CroMwELL, to- 
bacco heiress, 32, Nov. 22. In the latest 
round of her court fight with her hus- 
band James H. R. Cromwell, District 
Judge William McKnight of Reno two 
days earlier reversed a previous New 
Jersey ruling by declaring the. heiress’s 
Reno divorce valid and Cromwell’s sub- 
sequent New Jersey decree fraudulent. 

Joun Nance Garner, former Vice 
President of the United States, 76, 
Nov. 22. 

Gen. CuHarLes DE GAULLE, leader of 
the French Provisional Government, 54, 
Nov. 22. 

ADMIRAL ERnEst J. Kinc, Command- 
er-in-Chief, United States Fleet, 66, 
Nov. 23. 

ALBEN W. BarkLey, of Kentucky, 
Senate majority leader, 67, Nov. 24. 
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Mrs. Alexander gives a kiss to Gustav 


Buss for Gus: In London, Mrs. A. V. 
ALEXANDER, wife of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, hung the Dickens Medal for 
Bravery on a‘carrier pigeon named Gus- 
TaV, then rewarded the bird with a kiss. 
The Allied Forces Mascot Club presented 
the medal to Gustav for bringing back 
the first message from the Normandy 
beaches. 


The Lady and the Bear: On Nov. 21 in 
London, Lapy Astor celebrated her 25th 
year in Parliament by speaking her first 
public words of praise for Russia. “I don’t 
dislike Russian Communism,” the first 
woman to sit in Parliament told a press 
conference. “It has changed the Euro- 
pean policy of keeping the people poor 
and ignorant—look at Spain and Italy.” 
But she added: “I wouldn’t be caught 
dead With a British Communist.” 


Doubted Thomas: In New York, Sr. 
THomMas (Thomas Reed), Negro prize- 
fighter and disciple of Father Divine, 
walked into a police station and confessed 
to 50 holdups in his home town, Dayton, 


Ohio, some years ago. A few days later, 


when a check revealed no record of the 
robberies, St. Thomas was released in his 
manager's custody. Manager Fred Erwin 
explained his charge had been knocked 
out in his last fight and needed a rest. 


Old Faithful: On Nov. 25, in Printing 
House Square, THE LONDON TiMEs issued 
its 50,000th edition. In a letter of con- 
gratulation, Prime Minister Churchill 
called the newspaper “one of the most 
powerful and respected institutions in the 
British Empire.” The Times, owned prin- 
cipally by Col. J. J. Astor, has never 
missed an issue. 


Cleared: Maurice CHEVALIER, French 
actor, on Nov. 21 was cleared of charges 
of collaborating with the Nazis during 
the occupation. The music-halls purge 
committee reported that Chevalier had 
entertained only once at a German prison 
camp; he received no pay, and ten pris- 
oners were released in exchange for his 
Services. ° 


Award: On Nov. 24 in Washington, 
CorpELL Huu, retiring Secretary of 
State, was awarded the “Humanitarian 
Award of 1944” by the Variety Club of 
America, a charity organization repre- 
senting all branches of the amusement 
world. In the absence of the ailing Hull, 
the silver scroll and $1,000 check were 
presented to his successor, Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., at a gathering: of 500 in 
the Mayflower Hotel. 


* Cateymounts: JosEPH JoHNsON, Vance- 


burg, Ky., farmer, has refused to send his 
three children to school because he says 
there are wildcats lurking in the hills. 
Lewis County authorities have offered 
$100 reward for a wildcat, dead or alive; 
Thomas W. Rowland, county school su- 


perintendent, has asked, rather dryly, for ~ 


Associated Press 
Orville points out a cateymount's trail 





several brave volunteers who will escort 
the Johnson children to school. The 
eldest son, Orville, 26, commented: “I 
hain’t hankerin’ for no truck with the 
cateymount, not for a hundret hun- 
dret.” 


Willkie Memorial: In New York a com- 
mittee headed by Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State, announced 
plans to establish a WENDELL L. WILL- 
kIE Memorial Building, sponsored by 
Freedom House. The building will house 
organizations that further the causes 
served by the 1940 Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee. 


Honored: In Italy, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Cxark, Allied commander in Italy, won 
the Order of Suvoroff, high Russian mili- 





' U. 8. Signal Corps Radiophoto from International 


The Soviets pin a medal on Slark 


tary honor. Major General Suslaparoff, 
representing the Soviet Government, 
pinned on the medal while Maj. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, Fifth Army Chief 
of Staff, looked on. 


Deaths: JupcE KENEsAw MovuntTAIN 
Lanois, 78, Commissioner of Baseball; in 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25 (see page 93). 

Sm ARTHUR STANLEY EppINGTON, 61, 
one of the world’s greatest astronomers; 
in Cambridge, England, Nov. 22. Ed- 
dington, who was professor of astronomy 
and director of the observatory at Cam- 
bridge University, was perhaps the fore- 
most interpreter of Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. 

JosepH CarLuaux, 81, former Premier 
of France; in Mamers, France, Nov. 21. 
Ousted as Premier. in 1912 for appeasing 
Germany, Caillaux later resigned as 
Minister of Finance to defend his wife, 
who was acquitted in a famous murder 
trial. He was exiled for treasonable ae- 
tivities during the war; later he returned 
as Finance Minister. 

Maj. Gen. CAMPBELL B. Honces, 63, 
former commandant of cadets at the 
United States Military Academy and 
former president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; in New Orleans, La., Nov. 23. 
General Hodges was military aide to 
Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt. é 




















You are right 

‘Up to the minute... 

‘On all payroll details... 
When you give the job_ 

To Sundstrand. 


Sundstrand works-fast 

At computing, | at recording. 
Saves minutes 

Where they count most. 


These minutes add up 
Into thousands of hours... - 
Valuable working hours 
Saved for many firms. 


Sundstrand Accounting Machines 
Do the entire job... 
Not just part.of it. 


How to Keep Well Posted... 


.ON ALL ACCOUNTS! 











: Speed / 
Pecity SUNDSTRAND pee 





Each machine makes available 
Several clerks 
For other essential duties. 


Anyone can quickly attain 
Operating proficiency. 

The machine has a simple 
“10 Figure Key” keyboard 


And many automatic features. 


Call Underwood Elliott Fisher 
In your town... 

And learn how to save 
Important time and money 

In your Payroll Department. 


Save the Seconds and _— cave the Day— 


| Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| Accounting Machine Division e 


eee ON PAYROLL RECORDS 

Sundstrand posts, computes, and prints 
each check or pay envelope .. . and at the 
same time writes your payroll summary 
and employee’ s earnings record. 

All entries are completely visible. Gross 
pay and net pay amounts are automati- 
cally computed . ... column totals auto- 
matically prin 


ooo ON GOVERNMENT REPORTS 

The yearly- and quarterly-to-daie earnings 
are automatically computed for all tax 
purposes. On Social Security taxes, the 
machine pri oa exempts all yearly 
earnings over $3,000. 


ooo ON WAR BOND LEDGERS 

Each employee’s War Bond account is 
kept up-to-date, with each 1 payroll deduc- 
tion and amount “to go” automatically 
computed . . . and every resulting: pur- 
chase automatically recorded. The em- 
ployee-list of bond purchases is automati- 
cally counted and totaled. 

* * *: 
Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are 
available subject to War Production Board 
authorization. 


py dant ea Connecticut, proudly 
Yhe drng-Nacg wet “<E” with star Gdctace asa 
ley citation awarded for a of 


calling skill 
‘craftsmanship of the ones 01 * ita 
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Teachers’ Council Bans Own Report 
in Hot Feud Over Reader’s Digest 


Visibly shaken but presenting an un- 
broken front, the National Council of 
Teachers of English in its three-day an- 
nual conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
achieved a compromise on the vexatious 
Reader’s Digest issue. (More than 700,- 
000 copies of the magazine are sent each 
month to high-schools and _ colleges.) 
After nineteen months’ investigation of 
the Digest as a suitable vehicle for study 
in English classes, the council’s magazine 
and newspaper committee appeared 
Thanksgiving afternoon with a sharply 
negative report. Before its content could 
be officially disclosed’ to the 2,000 dele- 
gates, the report was emphatically 
squelched by the nervous and dynamic 
council president, Dr. Angela M. Broe- 
ning. The ensuing melee was nothing to 
be thankful for. 

Relinquishing the chair, Dr. Broening 
presented the “true facts.” She declared 
that instead of issuing a “calm, well-docu- 
mented report” the magazine committee 
“had failed to examine the reliability of 
the critics and the validity of the criti- 
cisms.” In an atmosphere blatantly in- 
decorous for the staid English teachers’ 


council, she said that the report was “un- 
scholarly . . . and full of libelous state- 
ments that would wreck the council if it 
got out of our hands.” On her own she 
concluded: “Your executive committee 


does not care what is in The Reader’s’ 


Digest.” Outmaneuvered, the magazine 
committee subsided, and the issue was 
rescheduled for a midnight session. 


Committee vs.. Committee: At the 
night meeting, the board of directors jet- 
tisoned the magazine and newspaper 
committee (its three-year tenure of office 
automatically ended at the close of the 
conference) and voted to set up a new 
committee on which neither of the feuding 
committees would be represented. A vote 
of confidence in the president and .the 
executive committee was recorded. New 
committee instructions were to investi- 
gate all periodicals used in English class- 
es (the Digest included) and report at 
the conference next year. Findings of: the 
disbanded committee were to be ‘put 
into the hands of the new group. 

All sides professed to be eminently 
satisfied. The magazine group called it a 


“moral victory,” and the general manager 
of The Reader’s Digest, Albert L. Cole, 
who attended the conference with several 
colleagues, declared he was pleased with 
the “repudiation of the preposterous re- 
port.” Cole said: “A_ and unbiased 
inquiry by the new committee of the 
council will give the opportfnity to put 
an end to this smear campaign.” 


Action and Reaction: The genesis of 
the fracas goes back two years. In No- 
vember 1942, the muckraking weekly In 
Fact published an article which charged 
the Digest with fascist motives and propa- 
yanda and accused it of printing anti- 
labor and anti-Semitic articles. 

The English Journal, autonomous but 
official organ of the English -Council 
edited by its secretary, W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, reported the accusations in its Feb- 
ruary 1943 issue and published the 
Digest’s reply in March. In April the 
council executive committee, prompted 


_ by one member, John J. Devore, directed 


an investigation of the Digest by the 
council’s magazine and newspaper com- 
mittee, established in 1942. Ten months 
later this committee, headed by Helen 
Rand Miller of Northwestern University, 
submitted a partial report which the 
executive committee found unacceptable 
because it included “damaging charges 
without proof.” Ultimately the report was 
also considered remiss in not making 
overt recommendations and in advising 





President’s Choice: This picture of maneuvers bythe 465th 
:Glider Field Artillery Battalion at Camp MacKall, N.C., taken 
by Robert Woodsum in Necember 1948, won first prize in the 


spot-news division of the White House News Photographers 
Association annual exhibit. President Roosevelt last week 
selected it as the grand prizewinner of all the entries. 
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} You can AVOID many costly delavs due to Jack-Knifing 


WARNER 


VARI -LOAD 





"THERE are many times when it’s plenty tough for even the most skillful and experi- 
enced driver to cope with road conditions that lead to jack-knifing of big tractor- 
, trailer combinations. And he can’t expect help from trailer brakes having a tendency to 
_ lag. That’s. when Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes really prove their worth. The 
controlled action of these simple, instant acting, efficient brakes materially 

} teduces the chances of jack-knifing. / 


AND Now...with Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes PLUS the 
_ New WARNER CONTROLLER the driver has everything in his favor! 
As soon as slippery road conditions are encountered, the driver can pre-set 
the “Vari-Load” dial on the dash — so it adjusts the Electric Brakes on the 
trailer to give correct braking to meet road and load conditions, Then foot 
" pressure on the tractor’s regular brake pedal activates the new Warner Con- 
troller ‘which provides complete synchronized operation of the tractor’s hydrau- 
lic brakes and the trailer’s Electric Brakes. With this absolute control, all brakes “come in” 
at the same time — but with various amounts of power. Therefore, rear trailer wheels get 
the effect of coming in first — and the tendency to jack-knife i is prevented, thus giving 
protection to driver and load —and avoiding costly lost time due to wrecked equipment. 
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WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY *« BELonr, WISCONSIN 
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Here’s what happens when 
you wear inferior sun glasses... 
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Here’s what happens when 
you wear Cool-Ray Sun Glasses... 





Cool-Ray Sun ~ 
Glasses, by ab- ~ 
sorbing ultra-vio- ~ 
let and infra-red -—> 
rays, provide the — 
eyes with a “Safe- 
ty Zone.” __-- sa 
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SAFETY 
TM 











Cool-Ray Sun Glasses admit plenty of “seeing 
rays,” and keep eyes cool and comfortable. 


Civilian supply limited—but your dealer may be able 


to supply you. Style shown, $2.50, others $1.95 up. 
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C OOL-“RAY 


SUN GLASSES 
Provide “The Safety Zone” 


‘Px 
American & Optical 


COMPANY 
World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Products 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Webster will let his own French poodles see this cartoon only after the war 


classroom use of the Digest at the dis- 
cretion of individual teachers. 

Under the injunction to proceed from 
a “more scientific viewpoint” the maga- 
zine committee resumed its labers and 
met again with the council and seven 
Digest editors on May 27. An off-the- 
record disapproval was once more re- 
ported and further action was left to the 
investigating committee. At the same 
time the executive group of the council 
urged Digest editors to expand their 
policy of treating both sides of contro- 


versial issues. “This,” President Broening. 


insisted, “the Digest has faithfully at- 
tempted to do.” 

Two unhappy circumstances distre.ised 
the council: Its executive-committee 
members were accused of submitting to 
high-pressure tactics by Digest person- 
nel, and on Sept. 10 The Chicago Sun 
and the New York newspaper PM pub- 
lished the substance of the closely guard- 
ed magazine committee report. To the 
charge of dining committeemen sumptu- 
ously a Digest affiliate replied that he 
had on one occasion picked up a $20 
coffee-shop dinner check for a party of 
thirteen, including council members. 


Anonymous letters charging that council 
members were “in the pay of the Digest’ 


‘were shrugged off. But the painful PM 


and Sun articles were something else 
again. 


Digest Predigested? The left-wing 
PM noted that the report quoted charges 
by others that the Digest was anti-Negro, 
anti-Semitic, anti-labor, and. anti-Roose- 
velt, but that the report did not so 
charge. PM reprinted the following anal- 
ysis: 45 per cent of the Digest’s articles 
didn’t appear in magazines or news- 
papers before Digest editors saw them. 
33 per cent were (Digest) editorially 
planned; 19 per cent which appeared 
originally in the Digest, or appeared else- 
where and were later digested, were 
signed by Digest editors. Later PM, 
which itself is not famous for objectivity. 
cited the survey as authority for the prem- 
ise that the magazine is “an active im- 
plement of editorial bias rather than a 
digest.” In protest against the Digests 
“farming-out” policy, The New Yorke: 
magazine had earlier forbidden a reprint 
of any of its contents’ 

Except for the PM-Sun: disclosures, 
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the report was still withheld. Meanwhile, 
last week, the council’s executive com- 
mittee prepared a critical report of its 


-own, including a defense by Digest edi- 


tors. But unless something untoward 


happens, the public won't see this one~ 


either. 


Mademoiselle Milquetoast | 


Last week a cartoonist showed once 
more that top-flight men can break the 
rules of the trade and get away with it. 
The rule: Don’t run head-on into popular 
prejudice. The breaker: H. T. Webster, 
6-foot-8, 59-year-old creator of Caspar 
Milquetoast, The Timid Soul that Web- 
ster insists is a self-portrait. The break: 
daring the wrath of the touchiest among 
his following—dog owners—to take a 
devastating poke at the hysteria of this 


war. 


For The New York Herald Tribune 


nd. 80 other papers using his daily 


panel, Webster drew a pathetic picture 
of a shaved French poodle leading her 
brood of low-slung, obviously dachshund- 
sired pups across a street to avoid the 
canine jeers of two sister-poodles. The 
title: “Collaborationist.” 

From hypersensitive fanciers of dachs- 
hunds—stoned in the last war but used 
to sniff out mines in this one—and French 
poodles: alike, Webster and the New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate might 
well have expected a mountain of brick- 
bats. Instead, fans who rate Webster 
perhaps the nation’s sharpest and most 
sophisticated eartoonlitt, tooked on the 
panel as-one of the best examples of the 
artist’s work. Many asked for the orig- 
inal, but Harry Staton, syndicate man- 
ager, kept it for himself as ~a perfect 
example of Webster humor. 

From his winter home in Palm Beach, 
Fla., Webster reported no. complaints. 
However, he admitted, “I have kept the 
cartoon from the eyes of Petunia and 
Delphinium, my wife’s French poodles. 
Both have liberal views, but with a war 


“on, haf might be silly enough to feel 
insulted.” , . 


insul 


Filipino and Free 


In the. Philippines last week, the first 
free newspaper in nearly three years was 
appearing regularly on Thursdays and 
Sundays. It was the English-language 
Leyte-Samar: Free Philippines, launched 
nine days after the American landings 
and now credited witha circulation of 
15,000 on Leyte, nearby Samar, and in 
Mindanao and™ Luzon (including _Ma- 
nila), where it is dropped by_ planes. 
Below, Robert Shaplen, NEwsweEex’s 
correspondent on Leyte tells the. fasci- 
nating story of the paper and its press. 


The history of: The Leyte-Samar Free 
Philippines is’ really the history of an 


old, hand-operated platen press, used 











The PuBuic and industry, with fine spirit, have coop- 
erated with usin expediting Christmas gift shipments. 
‘This is a final reminder to make December Ist the day 
by which you have forwarded your gifts, particularly 
to out-of-town addresses. Your government requests 
it so that there will be no interruption in the flow of 
material needed by our armed forces, 

- The nation-wide Railway and Air Express Service 
welcomes its annual responsibility of making Christ- 
mas a happy occasion for millions by delivering ship- 
ments safely and on time. Remember, please, to wrap 

carefully — address clearly — call us early. 
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...formerly a private haven for 
members of the exclusive Boca 


Raton Club...is now open to a 





discriminating clientele. Secluded, 
unspoiled, Boca Raton is a 
completely self-contained resort 


hotel... with every facility for 





sports and entertainment within 
its own boundaries. You are 
invited to write for information 


regarding rates and reservations. 





Between Palm Beach and Miami 


FLORIDA 
GORDON B. ANDERSON, GENERAL MANAGER 









Fabulously beautiful Boca Raton — 
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before the war to print The Leyte-Samar 
Bulletin, and of a seemingly indispen- 
sable man, Pablo Baboan, printer by 
trade. Before the war, the venerable, 
flapjaw press had turned out The Leyte- 
Samar Bulletin, ostensibly a weekly tab- 
loid of two to four pages, but actually 
a sporadically appearing political sheet 
plumping for anyone who could finance 
it. 

When the Japanese invaded Leyte 
in May 1942, the American-Filipino de- 
fenders of Tacloban, the capital, fled 
with the press to the hills some 15 miles 
away. With them went Baboan. For 
nearly a year, he printed guerrilla leaflets 
and guerrilla money, both of which cir- 
culated surreptitiously but widely on the 
island. 

In the spring of 19438, the Japanese 
raided the guerrilla hideout, captured 
the press and its good right arm Baboan, 
and took both back to Tacloban. There, 
they forced Baboan and an editorial 
board of four other Filipinos to set up 
a Japanese propaganda sheet, The Leyte- 
Samar Shimbun (newspaper). But the 
circulation of the Jap-controlled paper 
was small. Seeking wider appeal, the 
Japanese reestablished the paper’s old 
name. 


Sabotage by Adverbs: Still the Fili- 
pino staff managed to sabotage its propa- 
ganda value. For example, shortly before 
the Americans invaded Leyte, the Jap- 
anese forced them to print a Domei re- 
port that the American fleet had been 
annihilated with “negligible” losses to 
the Japanese. Before “negligible,” Ba- 


| ~boan and his editorial pals inserted “prac- 


tically”—all that they dared to do, but 
a highly significant qualification to alert 
readers. 

On invasion day two Office of War In- 
formation men, Robert Kleiman, formerly 
of The Washington Post, and Ed Paxton, 
formerly of The Paducah (Ky.) Sun- 
Democrat, landed with General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops. In one house on the 
island Kleiman and Paxton found the 
press intact; in others, the rémaining 
paper and rollers, all carefully hidden 

y patriots. They also found the essential 
Baboan and his four assistants, only one 
of whom was later arrested as a col- 
laborationist. 

On O¢t. 29, Kleiman, Paxton, and their 
Filipino aides put out the first issue, a 
15- by 10-inch two-pager whose contribu- 
tors included Amador T. Daguio, Fili- 
pino schoolteacher and short-story writer, 
Sergio Osmejia, President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, and Brig. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, author of “I Saw the 
Fall of the Philippines,” who was guest 
editor. 

By last week the paper had come 
under the editorship of Frederic Mar- 
quardt of the OWI, formerly of The Chi- 
cago Sun and pre-Pearl Harbor editor 
of The Philippine Free Press in his na- 
tive Manila. ' 


RELIGION 


Evangel to the Islands 


For six months while the Japs spilled 
over the thousand islands of his Western 
Pacific diocese, the Anglican Bishop Wal- 
ter H. Baddeley took to the jungles of 
Malaita in the Solomons, There he had 
ferried part of his mission entourage 
from their Tulagi headquarters. 

Loyal natives, bullied and “chivvied 
about,” refused to guide Jap patrols to 
Bishop Baddeley’s bush hideouts, and 











Newsweek 
Baddeley: South Seas circuit rider 


the determined soldier-prelate carried 
on. (In the last war Lieutenant Colonel 
Baddeley, 23, commander of an East 
pis battalion, was awarded the M.C. 
and the D.S.O.). During the jer occupa- 
tion clothing was impossible to come 
by. When making the circuit of his scat- 
tered parishes the bishop took a native 
“to sew the soles on my shoes again 
at various halts along the wayside.” 
Came the battle of Guadalcanal and 
the eventual reconquest of the Solo- 
mons. Established once more at his Tu- 
lagi residence, Dr. Baddeley inventoried 
mission losses. They were grievous. Head- 
quarters, including the bishop’s house, 
was wrecked; schools, staff houses, and a 
printing plant were demolished. Five 
mission stations with their lawn-fringed 
buildings and patiently cultivated planta- 
tions were in ruins, and what the Japs 
did to altar crosses, shell-inlaid fonts, 
and lecterns fashioned by native wor- 
smapeers erased the labor of years. The 
bishop estimated replacement costs at 
$100,000. One member of his white 
staff, Father John Barge, was killed. 
Leaving his wife and two children in 
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_ Salad concocted by the bishop himself. 
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Australia, last week Bishop Baddeley ar- 
rived in New York en routc to rm ary 
On Nov. 22, Columbia University award- 
ed one of the greatest missionaries of 
modern times the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology. Wearing the 
olive-green uniform of Senior Chaplain 
to the British Forces, the keen-eyed, 50- 
year-old prelate explained to interviewers 
that at home he. would seek funds to 
rebuild the war-ravaged diocese he has 
held for twelve years. 


And Preach the Gospel: Bishop Bad- 
deley’s Diocese of Melanesia, one of the 
largest in the world, comprehends the 
New Hebrides, the Banks, Torres, and 
Santa Cruz Islands, the Solomons, and 
the territory of New Guinea. More than 
2,000. miles of Pacific Ocean separate 
its far-flung missions, trading centers, 
schools, and hospitals. Its 350,000 dark- 
skinned, primitive Melanesians speak 
some $1 dialects, Pidgin English is the 
only common tongue. New Guinea Pid- 
gin, however, is Greek to Solomon Is- 
landers, and consequently the bishop's 
826 staff members (62 white and 764 
native before the war) must all be ama- 
teur linguists. ' 

Effective contact with this thousand- 
island diocese has made its head the 
peripatetic Bishop of the Anglican Com- 
munion, His annual itinerary includes two 
months in the New Hebrides, two in the 
New Guinea Islands, and six months in 
the Solomons. His flagship is the 298- 
ton, 111-foot, Diesel-propelled Southern 
Cross VII. Aboard is a small chapel for 
worship at lonely islands with no 
churches. Weathering all that the Pacific 
offers, ‘the little vessel travels about 23,- 


000 miles a year carrying freight, passen- 


gers, and spiri Sustenance to about 


900 villages. 


To Every Creature: The bishop's 
work—evangelical, medical, and educa- 
tional—is largely implemented by “broth- 
ers.” These, traveling in pairs, penetrate 
jungle-hidden settlements.to break down 
taboos and soften up the mistrustful. 
Once. this trail is blazed,: specialist staff 
members follow and assist in everythin 
from crop rotation to childbirth. “We 
are not just preachers,” explains Bishop 
Baddeley. “We are doers . ... I sometimes 
wonder if [the Christian evangel] is even 
primarily concerned with . . . the here- 
after.” Asked once if he were a bishop or 
an agriculturalist, he replied: “The gospel 
aims . . . at the redemption of the whole 
man. 

Many of our men landing on the 
Solomons expected to encounter. head- 
hunters and cannibals, but after some 
of them were piloted through Jap-infested 
jungles by natives singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” they changed _ their 


| minds. They soon formed the habit of 
| sitting on the cool veranda of His Lord- 


ship’s improvised leaf-hut headquarters 
and eating generous helpings of fruit 
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= With so many dramatically heroic actions called 
F: for in wartime, it is hard formen and women on the 
i home front to find things to do—ways to help— 
B that we are certain will shorten the war. 





























There’s so little we can do. And that so uzdramatic! 














Buying an extra War Bond? Scrimping, saving— 
} putting off buying what you really need in order to 
» buy it? Is that really helping to save lives—really 
bringing Victory nearer? 





























That's just the point. Buying every War Bond we 
‘can—extra Bonds—is our sacred duty. A duty to 
our country. A duty to our fighting men. 




















Once you really are convinced of that—actually 
believe it in your heart of hearts—you'll buy all 
the War Bonds possible. Americans are like that! 1 ee 























And it és true! Your dollars are needéd—urgently 
needed—to buy the planes and guns and tanks and 
ships that mean Victory and our boys home again. 























So buy War Bonds as your sacred duty. Buy as if 
your very life depended on it. Remember—some- 
body’s life does! 
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STYLE LEADERS FOR 121 YEARS 








Room after room of 
the postwar home is 
unfolding before the 
eyes of 2,350,000 fam- 
ily readers of Better 
Homes & Gardens— 
readers who now are 
planning and dreaming of their new 
homes after the war. 


Planned from the inside out for im- 
proved living, this,series of rooms em- 
ploys the use of standard materials in 
exciting, thought-provoking designs. 
It provides America’s families with the 
first real preview of postwar homes— 
in full color and full size room models. 


Thru Better Homes & Gardens, 
America’s families are seeing Ameri- 
ca’s foremost designers display their 
breath-taking but realistic conceptions 
of tomorrow’s gardened living rooms 
in the September issue; hobby rooms 
in the October issue; kitchen-dining 
rooms in the November issue; and 
children’s bedrooms coming in the 
December issue. Watch for them! 


This continuing series on the post- 
war home is but one example of the 
accurate, long-range editorial plan- 
ning which has made Better Homes & 
Gardens the nation’s leading building 
force. 


ry 


etter Homes & Gardens 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





News From F.D.R. to OSRD 


In the last war Vannevar Bush, a 
shrewd New England physicist, applied 
his scientific knowledge to submarine de- 
tection for the United States Navy. In 
this war Bush, now 54 and on leave from 
the presidency of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, directs the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. In 
the greatest technological war of all time, 
Bush and a staff of 7,000 top scientists 
have produced hundreds of secret weap- 
ons. Among the wonders which have 
been disclosed are radar, nerve grafting, 
drugs to combat battle shock, and the 
mass production of penicillin. 

Last week President Roosevelt urged 
the chief of this scientific high command 
to keep this work going at high speed 
after the war. In a letter that was at once 
a tribute and an appeal for improved 
national health and for help in creation 
of postwar jobs, the President asked Bush 
for recommendations on four major 
points: 

@ What can be done to give the world 
as soon as possible the scientific contribu- 
tions made to the war effort? 

@ What can the government do to aid 
public and private research? 

@ In combating disease, what can be 
done to organize the work already fin- 
ished in medicine and related sciences? 


*@ What can be done.to establish an 


effective program for -developing scien- 
tific talent in American youth to assure 
continuing progress? 

Apparently the President was deter- 
mined to clinch the OSRD plans for a 
government hand in postwar research 
while the war is still being waged. His 
letter called for Bush’s “considered judg- 
ment” on these matters as soon as con- 
venient, “reporting on each when you 
are ready, rather than waiting for com- 
pletion of your studies in all.” 

With most of our younger scientists 
either in the OSRD setup or serving with 
the technical branches of the armed serv- 


ices, these queries of the President have. 


more than an academic interest for the 
general staff of American research. A 
single discovery, either in pure science or 
in technology, may result in the employ- 
ment of hundreds, of thousands of work- 
ers. Another Willard Gibbs, a Nikola 
Tesla, Charles Steinmetz, or Lee De For- 
est may now be conducting researches of 
fundamental importance in a war labora- 
tory. 


Plague Port 


The city of Tacoma, Wash., ringed 
around Commencement Bay on Puget 
Sound, was declared a “plague port” last 
week by the United States Public Health 
Service. 

No human case of the dread Black 
Death of the Middle Ages had occurred 
in the city. But discovery of eleven “posi- 


tive” infected rats among the 183 speci- 
mens trapped in the ancient wooden 
harbor buildings and along the water- 
front forced a state of semi-quarantine. 
Before docking at other ports, all ships 
from Tacoma must be fumigated. 


Rat-Borne Scourge: Until 1942, bu- 
bonic plague had never appeared in Ta- 
coma. That fall, a mobile unit of the 
USPHS found a serious outbreak among 
rats along a railroad right of way border- 
ing on two flour and feed mills. Grain 
was pouring into the mills from inland 
points where plague infection had spread 
among ground squirrels. At top-speed 
production, the Tacoma mills were ship- 
ping their grain abroad and to interstate 
points. 

Infected rats were also found in a 
waterfront meat-packing plant not far 
from a government shipyard where thou- 
sands of men were employed. To increase 
the hazard, the city was constantly 
crowded with soldiers. 

Prompt eradication of diseased rats by 
trained USPHS officers prevented a grave 
plague epidemic in 1942. In the present 








Acme 

Secret Away: In New York last wee 

the public at last got its first view of the 
Norden bombsight—one of America’s 
priceless military secrets—but still had 
no clue to the exact inner workings of 
the 90-pound device with 2,000 parts. 
Just atop the pedestal is the stabilizer 
unit, measuring 7 cubic inches. Sur- 
mounting this is the sight itself. To place 
the bomb precisely, the bombardier looks 
through the sight at top (arrow) and 
makes adjustments until two crosshairs 
intersect at right angles in the center of 
his field of vision. After speed, direction, 
and wind drift have been taken into ac- 
count—with the aid of secret gadgets 
that are covered over on this instrument 
—the target is sighted and the bombsight 
runs the plane until bombs are released. 
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emergency, rat control is in the hands of 
the same efficient group. “We are. not 
alarmed: about the situation,” Dr. G. L. 
Dunnahoo, chief quarantine officer said 
last week. “However, we are required by 
international law to declare a port .a 
plague port as a warning to ships of 
other nations, when unusual numbers of 
rats are found on the waterfront.” 


| Better for Asthma 


A shot of adrenalin (epinephrine). will 
usually relieve the gasping -misery of an 
acute asthmatic seizure. But the after- 
effects of the powerful drug are almost as 
uncomfortable as the original ailment. 
Most patients complain of pain over .the 
heart, nausea, vomiting, and nervous 
jitters. — 

’ Last week a new chemical, rated bet- 
ter for asthma than adrenalin, was’ re- 
ported in the Journal of Pharmacology 
and Experimental Therapeutics by a 
group of Stanford University doctors. It 
is ethylnorsuprarenin, a colorless, odor- 
less crystalline powder which may be in- 
jected under the skin, into the muscles, 
or into the veins. The new drug relieves 
the sufferer in one to five minutes, lasts 
from twenty minutes to an hour, and 
causes * fewer distressing reactions tha 

the better-known. adrenalin. 


‘ Vitamins Debunked 
The notion, widely scorned by doctors, 
that vitamin pills step up the energy of 
normally well-fed people was formally 
and factually debunked last week-in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
Cation... ..,.. : 
“The experiment conducted at Army re- 
gest, was reported by Drs. Julian M. 


























sity. Some..200 volunteer. medical | stu- 
dents, all in good health and all eating 
plenty of-sensible American ‘food, acted 
% guinea pigs. The doctors’ conclusion: 
“Admi oo of vitangin oepiecnass 
a group Of apparently normal-persons, 
suming the usual American diet, had 
no demonstrable beneficial effect.” . 
“The students were fed vitamin supple- 
ments for a period of 30 days—the time 
usually allowed for treatment of vitamin 
deficiency. One group took GI vitamin 
pills and liver extract; another, yeast-ex- 
tract tablets and vitamin pills; a third, 
vitamin pills and sugar pills concocted to 
look just like the vitamins; a fourth.vita- 
min pills only; the fifth, only. the dumm 
Sugar pills. i, ; 
Each man kept a daily record of 
weight and his impréssions of any change 
in appetite and energy. “A significant in- 
crease in diarrhea and a highly signifi- 
cant increase in abdominal pain and in 
Nausea and vomiting occurred in those 
wove segetying ler abzeck spd yeasty 
he doctors reported. “No significant in- 
Cease was noted.in appetite, energy and 
Pep, gas and. indigestion, general health 
| &-weight-among-the-various groups.” ~~ 
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tRING-FREE 


MOTOR Oil 





. Buy Ring-Free 
Where You See This Sign 


Ring-Free Motor Oil removes carbon, 
cleanses the motor and reduces friction fast 


by thorough lubrication 


35¢ a Quart 


Sold throughout the Western Hemisphere 






Independence Square, Philadelphia 


. Macoar.ay Petroteum Corporation + 50 West: soth Street, New York 20 - 624 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5 + 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 - Copyright 1944, Macmillan Petroleum tion 
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Pneumatic 
tool building 


experience 





Kan. pneumatic drill 
—the tool to use for light, speedy, and 
economical drilling. Powered with com- 
pact, cool running rotary air motor, pre- 
cision built to give long service. The 
complete line of drills, consisting of three 
basic motor sizes combined with attach- 
ments and handles, provides a range of 
capacity for all drilling jobs from the 
smallest to 54,” diameter holes. Use Keller 
pneumatic tools... they do the job! 
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Air Meters 
& Special Tools 
Keller Tool Company 
4412 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Twelve-Tone Puzzle 


The little knots of men standing at the 
back of Carnegie Hall on Thanksgiving 
evening were as puzzled as experts have 
any right:to be. They were.the New York 
music critics, and just before intermission 
they had heard the New York Philhar- 
monic perform the world premiére of 
Arnold Schénberg’s latest work, “Ode to 
Napoleon.” A Schénberg premiére in any 
year is a $64 musical question, but this 
year the critical analysis is even more 
delicate. On Sept. 13 “the untiring revo- 
lutionary” was 70, and to honor this an- 
niversary symphony orchestras all over 
the country are playing his rarely heard 
works and the music profession as a whole 
is turning out to pay respect to the mu- 
sical mathematician few can understand 
but none can ignore. : 

In form, “Ode to Napoleon” is as un- 
tiringly revolutionary as ever. Scored for 
a male reciter, piano, and string orchestra, 
it employs Schénberg’s controversial 
twelve-tone technique. (Go to your piano 
and play all the black and white keys be- 
tween octave and octave—say C to C. 
Combine to suit your pleasure and you 
have a rough idea—very rough—of com- 
posing in twelve-tone music instead of in 
the normal seven-tone diatonic scale.) 
The words for the reciter, who serves as a 
cross between a speaker and a singer, are 
Byron’s. Schénberg saw in Byron’s “Ode 
to Napoleon Buonaparte” a parallel to 
Hitler and so set the poem to music—his 
first specific political gesture. 

That the audience applauded mildly 
and did not hiss or run in horror (as has 
happened sometimes at Schénberg pre- 
miéres in the past) was a tribute to the 
almost faultless performances of the New 
York Philharmonic under its conductor, 
Artur Rodzinski, and of the reciter Mack 
Harrell and the pianist Edward Steuer- 
mann. The applause was also a sign of 
the times: The very modern, modern 
music of the atonal dissonant kind is an 
old story now. 


Compecing Made Difficult: Schén- 
berg himself has never known real audi- 
ence pularity. Except for his early 
(1899) “Verklarte Nacht”—which ballet 
audiences from coast to coast know as 
the music for Anthony Tudor’s “Pillar of 
Fire”—performances of his works come as 
exceptions rather than the rule. And 
“Verklarte Nacht” really doesn’t count, for 
Schénberg wrote it before his revolution- 
ary course was set. From the first decade 
of the century on, though, he had cast 
his die against tradition with his twelve- 
tone system. Such works as “Five Pieces 
for Orchestra,” “Six Pieces for Piano,” 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” and “Die gliickliche 
Hand” followed, and almost all were re- 
ceived with scorn and ridicule. 

Though Schénberg could sit out the 
storms against his music, he could not en- 
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“200 MEN 
Shaved With 
My Rolls Razor 
for 2 Months 


—and now almest every one 

of them is trying te buy one“’* 
For the duration Rolls Safety Razors 
are sold only to service-men, yet the 
demand far exceeds the supply. 

If you have a Rolls that needs atten- 

tion, send us the complete razor to be 
serviced at a small charge. 





342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Arnold Schénberg scores off tyrants 


dure the tide of Nazism which swept 
upon Vienna, where he was born, and 
upon Berlin, where he taught. Volun- 
tarily exiling himself before he had to, 
he came to this country and in 1936 ac- 
cepted a teaching post at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Having 
reached, the automatic retirement age, he 
resigned just recently and is now living 
in his Brentwood home overlooking the 
Pacific. * 
Schénberg the teacher is never as revo- 
lutionary as Schénberg the composer. Stu- 
dents are forbidden to indulge in atonali- 
ties and the like until‘ they are well 
rounded in traditional classicism. And 
is always frank to tell them that “the 
introduction of my method of composing 
does not facilitate composing. On the 
contrary it makes it more difficult.” 


Record Week 


OxiaHoma! Alfred Wallenstein and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los An- 
geles. Decca. Two 10-inch records in 
dbum, $2. A symphonic, dressy arrange- 
ment of the ever-great Richard Rodgers- 
Oscar Hammerstein II Broadway show. 


s Dovusiinc ON THE IvoriEs. Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe. Victor. Four 
10-inch records in album, $2.50. Young- 
est of the concert duo-piano teams, 
Whittemore and Powe are now in the 
Navy. The arrangements in this po 
jstandard album are a trifle Gverdredied 


Operetta Potpourri. Marek Weber 
and his orchestra. Columbia. Four 10- 
inch records in album, $2.50. Good: back- 
ground music for-a party, the set includes 
selections from “The Gypsy Baron,” “Die 

ledermaus,” “The Student Prince,” and 
“Countess: Maritza: oe = 





Speed Your % 
RECONVERSION 
PROGRAM. 


by arranging NOW for ALL the 
Sinancing you may require 


W herever advance planning does not interfere with war pro-' 
duction, industry is making ready to resume manufacture of peace- 
time products just as quickly as war-time conditions will permit. 


To bridge the gap between “get ready” and “go ahead”. . . 
to keep pace with competition . . . to avoid costly delays, time 
is a vital factor and reconversion plans can be accelerated through 
foresighted financing. 


Wnclude in your planning, provision for ALL the funds 
necessary for purchases of machinery, inventory, plant rehabili- 
tation... all the steps which call for substantial investment. 
Avoid overstraining current working capital . . . negotiate your 


credit arrangements NOW and be ready for full speed ahead. 


Whether the need for additional capital is immediate or 
future, C.1.T. is prepared to furnish funds for industry at 
reasonable cost, without red tape and on terms which permit 
repayment over extended periods. 


We invite any business, small or large, to discuss the finan- 
cial side of their reconversion problems with us without obliga- 
tion. Write, wire or phone for details; your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


A NATIONW-DE FINANCING SERVIC 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


and affiliated Companies 


ONE PARK AVENUE + NEWYORK 16, N. Y. ; 
d= Canadas CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Terente 


| Combined Capital & Surplus @ Over 100. Million Dollars : 




































The fascination of Camelot, its interest and 
mental excitement increases by leaps and 
bounds after a beginner has played his first 
few games. Camelot is indeed “one of -the 
few really great games” — Easily Learned. 
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No. 25 gray-boxed set $1.25; No. 80 Stand- , 


ard Edition — handsome pictorial and | 


slightly larger board $2; No. 90 Tourna- | 


ment Set, large board with large squares, 
enameled wood pieces $3.50; No. 95 Tour- 
nament Set with Ivoroid pieces $5. 








Most Popular of the World’s Great 
Standard Games 


The great favorite at Home and Abroad and 
Best Seller of all Board games. Sets at $2; 
better Set No. 8 always bound in pebbled 
Goce (2 to 8 players), $2.50; Famous 

ite box set with Grand Hotels, remov- 


able Bank tray, etc., $3.50. 


50% 





The Game of Games. Always and every- 
where popular. Quick Climaxes and excit- 
ing play. 75 cents. 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


SALEM, MASS * NEW YORK ®* ICAGO 











A young lady working for some- 
body else’s sports department called 
me up not long ago and asked: “Is 
wrestling on the level?” There is, you 
can see, a good deal of friendly ex- 
change of secret information in our 
profession. It was news to me that 
wrestling had any secrets left outside 
Los Angeles and certain parts of Can- 
ada, where the citizens are still en- 
couraged to believe that an athlete 
can be hurled into Row J, Section 2, 
against his will. But I answered my 
fair-spoken rival with promptness and 
courtesy, the more freely in considera- 
tion of the fact that even London, 
where the American professional var- 
iation of the sport is new, has now 
come abreast of the facts. 


The British have a name for the 
groaning, writhing, bucking, kicking, 
diving, rowing, tackling type of pachy- 
dermy. They call it “all-in” wrestling. 
In denouncing same last week and 
recommending that it be barred from 
the city, the Public Control Commit- 
tee of the London County Council 
showed that it knew what was what, 
remarking: “In our view, ‘all-in’ wres- 
tling cannot be regarded as true wres- 
tling. We do not consider that it 
contains any element of sport.” 

However, it strikes me that the com- 
mittee went a little too far when it 
added: “We regard it as a degrading 
and unhealthy form of entertainment.” 

Degrading and _ unhealthy for 
whom? It may degrade the spectators, 
though statistics do not show any 
marked increase in crime or illiteracy 
among people exposed to wrestling 
performances. Apart from the possibil- 
ity of being hit by a flying contestant 
or referee, which is 1 in 1,000, the 
spectator’s health is not endangered. 
As for the wrestlers themselves, re- 
search indicates that their group stand- 
ards, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, are very high indeed. Look at 
Mr. Jimmy Londos (born Christos 
Theophilou), the richest wrestler ex- 
tant. James, for one of his advanced 
years, is a miracle of physical health 
and manly beauty, pa furthermore a 
collector of rare books, which he reads 
from cover to cover when not rehears- 
ing the script for his forthcoming bout 
for the world’s championship of all 
states marked in pink on Rand Mc- 
Nally school maps plus the floor of 
the Sulu Sea. 

I took some pains a few years ago 
to explore the private life of Mr. Rudy 


Who Degrades Whom? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Dusek, a prosperous wrestler affiliated 
with the late Jack Curley. Mr. Dusek 
told me that in an average year he 
made $20,000 from good, clean, in- 
teresting work which kept him out of 
the rain and called for no more than 
half a dozen working days a month, 
aside from rehearsals. Mr. Dusek em- 
ployed a French governess for the 


education of his‘ daughter and was. 


himself conversant with the literary 
works of Shakespeare, Louis Brom- 
field, Bugs Baer, and many others. 

Mr. Dusek found wrestling very 
healthful, but said he did remember 
an injury being sustained once by one 
of his family. There have been at least 
four wrestling Dusek brothers. Broth- 
er Ernie, as robust and hale as any, 
suffered a brief lapse from health some 
— ago in connection with a wooden 
chair. 


Rudy took care to point out that 
Ernie was not injured in the wrestling 
ring, or from being thrown out of it. It 
appears that nothing any wrestler can 
do to another will cause serious incon- 
venience or impair the constitution. 
The public, though, is something else 
again. The public’ is not rehearsed be- 
fore a match. Many promoters feel this 
step would be desirable, but it just is 
not practical. Therefore, the public’s 
moves cannot be accurately foreseen. 

Ernie Dusek, who usually played 
the role of villain, did his stuff to such 
good effect one evening in a New Jer- 
sey arena that some of the clients 
boiled with rage. After the bout Ernest 


. was proceeding down an aisle to the 


dressing room, when a spectator in the 

balcony dropped a wooden chair upon 

his head. Had this been in the script, 

Ernie could have withstood it by 

bringing the proper head muscles into 
lay, but he was unprepared, and the 
low knocked him cold. 

“That was what you might call an 
off chance,” said his brother Rudy. 
“It wasn’t wrestling. Wrestling itself 
is just as good as a trip to Arizona.” 

It may be that the London County 
Council considers it degrading when 
such buffoonery as the knockout of a 
referee takes place. But who are these 
referees? Jack Sharkey was knocked 
out recently while refereeing a wres- 
tling match in Boston. Was ‘this more 
degrading than the invisible punch 
with which Carnera knocked Mr. 
Sharkey out for the heavyweight box- 
ing championship? No; and no more 
painful either. ‘ 
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SPORTS 


The Best in Civvies 


The all-civilian football Buckeyes of 
Ohio State, coached by Carroll Widdoes, 
came to a victorious halt last Saturday. 
After nosing out Michigan 18-14 for the 
Western Conference title at Columbus, 
the 17-year-olds and 4-F’s of OSU, 
looking forward to a Rose Bowl invitation 
with Southern California, totted up the 
season’s score: 9 victories, 0 defeats; 287 
points for, 79 against. After Army and 
Navy, OSU was best. But the next day, 
conference officials ruled out the Rose 
Bowl by voting to continue the Big Ten’s 
ban on post-season games. Tennessee ac- 
cepted the Rose Bow! bid. 


The Czar Is Dead 


A familiar figure was missing last Oc- 
tober at the World Series in St. Louis— 
a sharp-eyed, hatchet-featured, white- 
thatched head leaning moodily from a 
field box. For the first time since he. be- 
came Commissioner of Professional Base- 
ball, Kenesaw Mountain Landis, ex-Fed- 
eral judge and supreme arbiter of organ- 
ized baseball, had missed a World Series. 
He was ill at Chicago. 

The judge’s illness persisted. Yet he 
was optimistic. He demanded to see 
newspaper accounts of his health, and 





when St. Luke’s Hospital officials and his 


physician were pessimistic he lectured 
them sternly. But on Nov. 25 the doughty 


old battler, who in court and in baseball 


courageously fought skulduggery in-high 
places, lost the fight for his life. He died 
of old age and coronary thrombosis. He 
was 78. His wife and children, Col. Reed 
Gresham Landis and Mrs. Susanne Phil- 
lips, were at his side. 


_ The Mountain: Landis’s father, Abra- 


-ham H. Landis, a Union Army surgeon 
in the Civil War, was wounded at the. 


Battle of Kennesaw Mountain. The doc- 
tor commemorated the event at Millville, 
Ohio, by naming his new son, born the 
year after Lee surrendered to Grant, for 
the battlefield. 

The boy attended school at Logansport, 
Ind., but left high school to “aS a 
grocery clerk while he studied shorthand. 
He went to Crown Point, Ind.; as a court 
reporter, was intrigued by law, and went 
on to earn his LL.B. at the Union College 
of Law. in Chicago in 1891.. Except for 
two years as secretary to Walter Q. Gre- 
sham, President Grover Cleveland's Sec- 
retary of State, Landis practiced law in 
Chicago until 1905. - 


The Bench: That year he was a 
pointed -by President Theodore Roosevelt 


| to wield a big stick on the Federal Court 


nch. For seventeen years he wore his 
tobes fearlessly and let his decisions fall 
Where they would~on the mighty and on 
meek. It was said that his court was 

















































































































HERES BEEN A BIG CHANGE 


* The dapple grays have disappeared from Main Street. More effi- 














cient, motorized equipment has taken over the job of fighting fires. 







Tapered roller bearings have been improved, too— made more 





efficient by Tyson’s “All-Rojls” design. Tyson’s extra load-carry- 





ing rollers mean added capacity — longer bearing life — maximum 






rigidity. 





In transportation, industry, agriculture — wherever the going 






is tough —Tyson’s unusual performance is a matter of record. 
The big namé in bearings today is ...TYSON! 
Oax TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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TODAYS FT HEAVY-DUTY BEARING 


* KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS * 


















































Judge Landis takes a last look at baseball 


one “where juries never went to sleep.” 
In 1907, Judge Landis summoned John 
D. Rockefeller to Chicago to testify in a 
railroad rebate case and ordered that the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana be fined 
$29,240,000 (the Supreme Court later 
reversed the decision). He presided at 
the baseball trial in which the outlaw Fed- 
eral League was denied equal standing 
with the American and National Leagues. 
He sentenced Big Bill Haywood of the 
Industrial Workers of the World and 
found Victor Berger, Socialist congress- 
man from Milwaukee, guilty of obstruct- 
ing the draft in the last war. 

Then in 1929, the ‘Black Sox scandal 
rocked the nation. Members of the Chi- 
cago White Sox were accused of “throw- 


ing” the 1919 World Series to the Cincin-- 


nati Reds. The scandal jarred the owners 
of the American and National League 
clubs, and they sought a man who could 
restore public confidence in the national 
pastime. The post of Commissioner of 
Baseball was offered Landis. He accepted 
at a salary of $42,500, deducting his 
$7,500 salary as judge from the’ offered 
$50,000. 


The Diamond: His first big task was 
cleaning up the Black Sox situation. 
After a hearing, he banned eight Chicago 
players from baseball for life. In 1921, he 
further demonstrated discipline and 
power by suspending Babe Ruth and 
Bob Meusel of the New York Yankees for 
a month and fining them for participating 
in unauthorized exhibition games. Landis 
resigned from the bench in 1922, but 
only after he had successfully fought an 
impeachment move for holding two posi- 
tions. 

The commissioner made his job the all- 
important one in baseball. He was not 
only judge but jury, sometimes prosecutor 


‘International 


and other times defense attorney. He was 
“Czar of Baseball.” He cracked down on 
the baseball farm system in 1938 and 
1940 by freeing nearly 200 players from 
the chain systems of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and the Detroit Tigers. This ukase 
cost the Tigers $500,000 in baseball tal- 
ent. And it was only a year ago that he 
barred an owner from baseball forever. 
William D. Cox, owner of the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, had wagered on his team— 
an unforgivable sin to Landis. 

The judge was a mountain of courage 
—incorruptible, fiery of tongue, and vig- 
orous in action. He always had been 
amazed at “Old Man” Connie Mack’s ac- 
tivity; that he was just as active although 
but four years younger than the manager 
never occurred to him. Four years ago, 
the residents of Marietta, Ga., gave him 
a little farm. He had planned to go there 
when he retired—at the foot of Kennesaw 
Mountain, the mountain that is now a 
monument to the man. 

His Successor: The world of baseball 
immediately speculated over Landis’s 
successor as commissioner, Among oth- 
ers, prominent names were bandied in a 
verbal pepper game: Leslie O’Connor, 
secretary to Landis; Jim Farley; Judge 
Harry S. McDevitt of Philadelphia; 
Thomas J. Courtney, unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor in Illinois; 
and Jimmy Walker, ex-Mayor of New 
York. No move will be made until the 
annual meetings of the leagues in Chi- 
cago Dec. 11-18, and probably not even 
then. In three months, either major 
league may ask the President to designate 


~ a commissioner. It is unlikely the new 


commissioner will have as sweeping pow- 
ers as Landis did. For years, the club 
owners have champed restlessly under 
the dictatorial hand of Czar Landis. 
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Heel-and-Toe Through Brooklyn 


The pigeons in the little triangular 
park at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, fluttered 
with fright last Thursday morning. It was 
11 o'clock of a chilly Thanksgiving Day, 
yet 28 shorts-clad men were determined 
to walk an asphalt 10% miles to Coney 
Island. They weren’t crazy. On the con- 
trary, they were sane and sound mem- 
bers of the Walkers Club of America. 

Brooklyners, afflicted with l'affaire Noel 
Coward a week before, took the annual 
turkey trot of the sporting pedestrians in 
their stride. They were merely curious: 
“What gives?” Each year for 34 years, 
the Walkers have traversed the entire 
length of Brooklyn heel-and-toe. Since 
the Coney Isle race is a handicap and the 
last date on the Eastern outdoor-walking 
calendar, durable die-hards show up for 
a last fling in the World Series of the 
Atlantic coast. 

Harry Hamberger, 55, of the Pastime 
Athletic Club, was walking his twentieth 
straight Coney Island walk; Dr. Isadore 
Bloom of the Maccabi A. C., a 50-year-old 
dentist, his 19th. Panos Anthony, the old- 
est contestant at 68, had won the event 
30 years ago. They were all out to give 
battle to the National Amateur Athletic 
Union 10,000-meter champion, Jimmy 
Wilson, who was the only man to start 
from scratch. 

Art Black, a marathon runner but nov- 
ice walker, started first with a handicap 
of 85 minutes. Then Alphonse Rode, 67, 
was sent off with a “See you at the 
hospital.” The others followed in a string 
—26 of them. 


Blisters on the Boulevards: Along the 
Brooklyn boulevards, ignoring traffic, the 
walkers trod—arms pumping, hips swing- 
ing, and heels hitting before toes left the 
ground. In Prospect Park, riders halted 
their horses to watch. In the final lap 
along Ocean Parkway, with about 3 miles 
to go, first-to-start Black pulled off his 
shoes and stockings. A blood: blister had 
grown on a toe. He continued the rest of 
the way barefoot. A boy shouted: “Why 
don’t you buy shoes, Mister?” Black, who 
is seeking a sponsor for a coast-to-coast 
amble, answered: “Get me a coupon.” 

The “finnish [sic] of race,”- according 
to the official scorecard, showed George 
Casper, a fourteen-minute handicap man, 
first by 50 yards. A 88-year-old patent 
draftsman, he represented the Mitchell 
A.A. of Philadelphia and had finished 
22nd in the Boston Marathon early this 
year. Ernest Weber of the German-Amer- 
ican A.C., who was second, had _ the 
fastest time (1:20.59). Henry Rust, 55, 
was fifth but nevertheless won the Old 
Boys prize. All the oldsters finished. Wil- 
son was seventh. One contestant quit, 
while two were disqualified for running. 

Tired but happy, the walkers repaired 
to Louwis’s Ice Cream Parlor, where they 
changed clothes to go home by train toa 
well-deserved Thanksgiving Day dinnet 
and a well-deserved bunion cure. 
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I'M TOPS WITH GRANNY, TOO 


Sure, I’m only a pup ... but Granny 
tells folks I’m the best furnace man in 
the world. Course, the old lady knows 
as well as I do that tending Bryant 
automatic gas heating is as easy as 
rolling off alog. But Granny’s happy, 
and I’m tickled pink with the job! 
Believe me, that Bryant has turned 
her winters into summertime. Every 
room is comfortably warm and cozy. 
Those days when the place either 
was a hot-house or an icebox are 
gone forever. And our Doc says that 


the cleanliness and even temperature 
of gas heat, with its freedom from 
work and worry, helps all of us to 
stay healthier, too. 

Boy, and how I rate with the neigh- 
bors! They are-asking for informa- 
tion on home heating and other 
things that gas does so well. And con- 
fidentially, when they put in Bryants 
... 1m ready to tend furnace for the 
whole block! 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


ryan 


HEATING 
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Searcher After Integrity 


For nineteen years the tall, tweedy 
J. Donald Adams, who once helped map 
the foothills of Mount Rainier, sat in his 
Manhattan office mapping the foothills of 
contemporary literature. As editor of the 
Sunday Book Review of the august New 
York Times he has ft sceerrnd read more 
volumes than any other literary editor in 
the country. Snowed under by other peo- 
ple’s books—more than 10,000 a year are 
sent to The Times for review—Adams 
never found time to write a book of his 


own. - 
When Adams resigned as editor in 
1948, he took steps to remedy the de- 
ficiency. As “contributing editor” he was 
given Page 2 of the book review and told 
to do with it as he pleased. Under his 
direction it turned out to be one of the 
most popolar pages in the section. Flanked 
by a column of reprinted poetry and a 
column of quotations from old and new 
books, Adams’s first book began to emerge 
in weekly installments. Entitled “The 
Shape of Books to Come,” it was pub- 
lished last week and at once recognized 
by Adams’s fellow critics as a lively, im- 
portant contribution to American criticism. 


Reporter -Critic: Adams has been in- 
volved with writing and reading all his 
life. At Harvard the was graduated in 
19138, five years after his idol Van Wyck 
Brooks) he studied under George San- 
tayana, that great frontiersman Frederick 
Jackson Turner, and the critic Bliss Perry 
-all of whom he credits with influencing 
greatly his literary ideas. 

After a summer with,the United States 
Geological Survey Adams taught at the 
University of Washington, but quickly 
swung to journalism. He quit a job as 
editorial writer for The New York Sun 
to become Brooks Atkinson’s assistant as 
book editor at The Times. When Atkin- 
son deserted literature.for the drama 
Adams moved into the top job. 

During the nineteen years that Adams 
thumbed? ‘through the products of the 
publishers he reached certain conclusions. 
No one has come out of The Times’s 
cloisters quite so well wrapped in the 
— of the literary Tory as J. Donald 
' Adams, 


Books Past: Although Adams calls his 
book “The Shape of Books to Come,” 
what he does in its pages is to look back 
upon the books of the immediate past. 
From that. vantage point he points out 
beckoning . vistas—just. as Van-. Wyck 
Brooks did about two’years after Adams's 
graduation from Harvard. Perhaps, in the 
long run, he is pointing in the right di- 





———————— 





rection. - 

Key to his critical judgment is his dedi- 
cation “For my father nm aeeteape os 
tegrity.” Among contemporary ‘critics 
none, at least. since the Jate Irving. Bab- 
__bitt, has-ever beaten his breast in public 








THE : AGE 
AND ANOTHER WESSON RECORD... PRODUCTION TIME CUT 
MORE THAN 50% WITH WESSON CUTTING TOOLS 


Wherever metal is being cut or machined, reports keep coming 
in citing the revolutionary performance of WESSON Carbide Cut- 
ting Tools — further establishing WESSON as the leader in the 
field. Here is another new and interesting example: 


Formerly . . . the best obtainable rate of production reaming parts of 4340 
steel forgings, heat-treated to 44 Rockwell C, was an average of 40 holes 
per grind, high-speed steel reamers operating at 280 rpm. and .007 feed. 


Now... specially designed, WESSON -engineered Carbide Reamers, operat- 
ing at 600 rpm. and .007 feed, produce an average of 200 holes per grind 
— that's five times faster performance and the production*time is cut to 
Jess than half, In addition—the finish is far better and the time required 
for sharpening the Carbide reamers is only half that previously needed 
for the high-speed steel reamers. 


Less “‘time out” for re-grinds... production time and costs cut way 
down... finer finish ... higher precision... volume stepped way 
up... that’s the way job reports from every metal- working 
center read on.WE880N Carbide Cutting Tools. 


Remember this — while you plan your strategy for the new 
competition — postwar! Re-tooling will be a necessary 
part of your program — either now, or only a little way 
off. Your production methods will be antiquated — 
your production costs too high if you fail on this 
score. To assure priorities and prompt deliveries 
—to get the most out of WESSON tool experience 
and leadership — write, phone, or wire now, to 


WESSON COMPANY, 
DETROIT 20, MICH. 
(Ferndale Station) 
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quite so desperately in bchalf of that 
old-fashioned word. Adams’s volume is 
shot through with a belicf that if man- 
kind can reestablish some kind of a puri- 
tanic, rugged, individualistic religion, 
then all will be well with what its artists 
sing and write. ~ 

Adams dismisses Theodore Dreiser be- 
cause of his “heavy hand.” He finds Sher- 
wood Anderson “even more bewildered 
by life” than Dreiser. To him John Dos 
Passos is “a shadowy figure.” But, strange- 
ly enough, he still thinks James T. Far- 
rell shows promise. After disposing of 
James Branch Cabell, James Joyce, and 


William Faulkner, and _ after mourning - 


the death of Thomas Wolfe, Adams pre- 
sents the three writers he thinks have 
most nearly measured up to his dedica- 
tory standards: Ellen Glasgow, Willa 
Cather, and Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
John Steinbeck he likes because of his 
literary strength and affirmation, Sinclair 
Lewis because he finds behind Lewis’s 
magnificent satire a genuine sympathy. 

Throughout this book Adams _ prays 
that literature will “seek above all else 
to restore the dignity: of the human 
spirit.” “I believe,” he says, “that for 
some time now there has been growing 
among readers a quiet but stubborn re- 
bellion against a world peopled exclu- 
sively by sadists, nymphomaniacs, dou- 
ble-crossers, chiselers, ape men, and other 
occasional products of the law of natural 
selection.” 

Adams’s hope for “books to come” is 
one in which the popular authors will 
stress an almost Brooksian, if not Emer- 
sonian, sense of the spiritual. Whether: 
writers will find this book a shaping in- 
fluence, remains to be seen. (THE SHAPE 
oF Books To Come. By J. Donald Adams. 
202 pages. Viking. $2.50.) 


A Frame for James 


“Henry James: The Major Phase” is a 
brilliant study of that magnificent novel- 
ist who has been, and who evermore will 
be, batted about by the American critical 
fraternity. It is based upon the novelist’s 
hitherto untapped notebooks—for “The 
Ambassadors,” “The Wings of the Dove,” 
“The Golden Bowl,” and “The Portrait of 
a Lady,” which are undoubtedly that 
great internationalist’s most mature fic- 
tion. 

F. O. Matthiessen, professor of both 
history and literature at Harvard, wrote 


this book as a result of a course with a 


group of Harvard undergraduates who, 
“during the tense winters of 1942 and 
1943, kept insisting that until they were 
needed by the Army, they meant to con- 
tinue to get the best education they could. 
Wiser than many of their elders, they 
refused to be distracted from primary 
values. When I said, half meaning it, that 
a book on Henry James was to be my 
over-aged contribution to the war effort, 
they urged me to be serious. They be- 
lieved that in a total war the preservation 
of art and thought should be a leading 
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aim. They persuaded me to continue to 
believe it.” 

J. Donald Adams (see page 97), Mat- 
thiessen, and Henry James all believe in 
artistic integrity and in spiritual values. 
To this trio life is something to be placed 
“within a frame.” Matthiessen proves that 
it was the aging James who best lived 
up to this rigorous precept. f 

For all his valiant effort to show that 
James carries a lesson for our times, 
Matthiessen ultimately fails, just as James 
failed. For James calmly ignored “the 
economic imperative,” and Matthiessen 
soft-pedals this omission. But if the clos- 
ing year’s crop of fiction is indicative, 
perhaps Messrs. Adams, Matthiessen, and 
Henry James are right: Our novelists 
need a stiffer “frame,” though not the 
same one within which James worked. 
(Henry JAMES: THE Major Puase. By 
F. O. Matthiessen. 190 pages.. Oxford. 
University Press. $2.50.) 


Action, Hard- and Soft-Boiled 

Robert St. John, the former Associated 
Press reporter and present radio voice, 
who attracted considerable attention in 
1942 with his account of the German con- 
quest of Yugoslavia, “From the Land of 
Silent People,” has delved: into his ex- 

riences as a correspondent to write his 

st novel, “It’s Always Tomorrow.” 
While it is not much as literature, bein 
com ded of hard-boiled prose an 
soft-boiled mush, it is enniting and au- 
thentic enough to warrant an hour or so 
of anybody’s time. 

The protagonist is David Sedgwick, a 
Chicago police reporter, who is sent to 
Poland to cover the impending war. In 
Warsaw he hires a beautiful, dark-haired 
secretary named Yashna. David, of course, 

. falls in love with her, and after the Nazis 
arrive they flee together. One night on the 
road Yashna departs, but David wears 
her ring. When and if they ever meet 
again, if David is still wearing her ring, 
Yashna has promised that she will be 
much more to him than a secretary. 

After many adventures, reminiscent of 
St. John’s own, David reaches London. 
Famous now as a correspondent and head 
of his paper’s London. bureau, he still 
yearns for the Polish girl. In his long 
trek he has become an avowed anti-Fas- 
cist, determined to write his stories from 
the inside. pig. a London blitz he 
meets Polly, a y waitress, and falls 
in love with her, while still unable to for- 
get Yashna. During this affair he becomes 
more and more interested in “the little 
people”—so much so that his paper, crav- 
ng bull, refuses to print much of 


A great part of the novel is devoted 
to David’s struggle with his. conscience 
| and his intellectual determination to re- 

_ tain his faith in mankind. In these por- 

tions the portrait of a newspaperman 
growing up rings true. The denouement, 
expected the start, is rather silly 
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Robert St. John: From fact to fiction 


and emotional, but since it is necessary 
somehow to get rid of Yashna, on the 
whole it fails to spoil the hour or two of 
excitement that St. John obviously set 
out to offer. (It’s ALways Tomorrow. 
By Robert St. John. 248 pages. Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50.) 


Champions of the Press Box 
The Sing Sing football team was good 


"in 1934, The striped players were beating 


opponents by whopping scores. Then 
Coach John Law (his real name, no fool- 
ing) was called away before the Port 
Jervis Police game. Members of the first 
team—crooks all of them—plotted a bet- 
ting coup. Sub rosa, they wagered that 
Sing Sing would not win by 21 or more 
points. The biggest takers were second- 
team players. 

As usual, Sing Sing overpowered its 
opponent. But when the score reached 
20-0, an amazing series of mistakes and 
fumbles began. And the first team re- 
fused to be relieved by substitutes. 

By chance, Coach Law returned be- 
tween halves. He sized up the situation 
and sent in the second team. Sing Sing 
won by the score of 50-0. There has been 
no more football at Ossining since that 
year. 

This prisoners’ song is sung, and in 
good voice, by Tom O'Reilly in “Sports 
Extra,”* a compilation of “classics of 
sports reporting” edited by Stanley 
Frank, himself a sports writer turned war 
correspondent. Frank’s anthology pro- 
vides the sports fan, whether bobsledder 
or baseball nut, a ringside ticket to two 
spectacles: (1) good reporting jobs by 
well-known writers, ‘and (2) a chronol- 
ogy of big sports events and figures from 
Arthur Brisbane’s description of the Sulli- 
van-Mitchell fight at Chantilly in 1888 to 
Stanley Woodward’s critique of Mickey 
Walker’s paintings early this year. 


#282 pages. Barnes, $2.75. 
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Papua Chats 


Twelve years ago 17-year-old Geoffrey 
Baskett, the son of an English officer in 
the Indian police, set foot in New Guinea. 
His burning ambition: to help the wild 
and fuzzy-headed aborigines adjust them- 
selves to the strange ways of the white 
man. Today, as uncounted thousands of 
white men overrun the huge island, 
Baskett is making his best progress with 
the white man’s favorite gadget: radio. 
What he has done constitutes an extraor- 
dinary propaganda venture in this war. 

Now a lieutenant in ANGAU (Australia- 
New Guinea Administrative Unit) Baskett 
is the sole operator of 9PA, a 500-watt 
regional station of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission, located in Port 
Moresby. By badgering patrol officers, 
planters, and missionaries into sharing 
their receivers with the natives, and even 
buying a few out of his own wages, 
Baskett has scattered an even 100 sets all 
over Southeastern New Guinea and gath- 
ered an eager, regular audience of nearly 
4,300. ; 

He began his tri-weekly broadcasts last 
July (twenty minutes on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Sunday). The programs are de- 
signed to help the natives think in terms 
of country rather than the limited terms 
of tribes and villages. The job is a big 
one. The Papuan natives (Papua is the 
British-controlled third of New Guinea) 
are still shy, ceremony-loving, betel-chew- 
ing savages. Few of them speak English, 
and Baskett had to learn their dialects 


(principally Motu) for his broadcasts. 


Radio listeners in New Guinea came in from the jungle to hear lowdown on Japs 


Whenever he is on the air, as many as 
200 ramis (grass skirt) clad natives hud- 
dle around each receiver; some of them 
trudge as far as 14 miles down jungle 
trails to hear his broadcasts. They listen 
with the rapt attention of children and 
vigorously slap their upper arms in ap- 
plause. 

Baskett chats about everything from 
international relations to pig breeding. He 
urges the natives to continue their arts 
and crafts, to perpetuate tribal customs 
(except such things as head-hunting, of 
course ), and to revive tribal songs, stories, 
and fables. Baskett’s specialty is native 
music, and he has organized the Pore- 
porena choir which sings at each broad- 
cast. Weekly, ANGAU pays 10 shillings 
($1.60, the average monthly wage for a 
Papuan) for the best essay submitted by 
a listener and read over the air. They 
are as simple and forthright as the broad- 
casts themselves. 

Over and over, Baskett must explain 
the intrusion of the Australian and Ameri- 


‘can soldiers and beg the natives’ ¢oler- 


ance. “Remember they have helped your 
country, and you should respect them,” 
he will say. “It they ask about your ways, 
don’t be shy . . . Tell-them what they 
want to know.” But, he warns, “don't 
learn any bad ways or bad words, but 
learn good things from them.” He stresses 
village news and tums in Department of 
Agriculture-like reports on crops, food, 
and water shortages. Frequently Baskett 
scolds his listeners about their fear of 
Babalau Karana (sorcerers). “We white 
people are not frightened of them. . . If 
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Papua is going to grow, then you people 
must fight against the sorcerer.” 

War news consumes a big portion of 
each program. It is adroitly slanted and 
highly explanatory. When Western Eu- 
rope was invaded, Baskett first had to set 
the scene, then explain—again—about the 
good English and Americans and the bad 
Germans. He told how the Germans over- 
ran France, killing people, burning 
homes, and taking lands, and then in- 
vaded the big country called Russia. He 
explained how the Germans’ friends, the 
Japanese, attacked the Americans. Only 
then was he ready to describe the Allied 
invasion. 

“Our British soldiers and their Ameri- 
can cousins,” he said, “went across the 
sea that lies between England and 
France .. . The sea was full of their ships; 
the sky was full of their airplanes . . . 
They are calling to the French people . .. 
“We have come to your land . . . Fear not. 
Soon you will have your lands. again.’ 
People of Papua, you listen carefully; you 
think well; today the British and Ameri- 
can soldiers, some are fighting the Ger- 
mans, some are fighting the Japanese. 
Soon the Germans will be finished, then 
all the British and all the American sol- 
diers will tum on Japan. When they do 
this, bombs and shells and bullets will 
fall.on the Japanese like rain and the war 
will finish.” 


Sold... Colgate! 


The ole professor, Kay Kyser, tem- 
porarily joined a new faculty last week. 
Starting Dec. 27 he will instruct classes 
for Colgate dental cream and Palmolive 
soap instead of Lucky Strike cigarettes. 

One of the handful of full-hour pro- 
grams still on the air, Kyser’s Kollege of 
Musical Knowledge (NBC, Wednesday, 
10-11 p.m., EWT) has rarely flagged in 
popularity during its icniahal life. 
Since 1938 it has been sponsored by the 
American Tobacco Co., whose president, 
George Washington Hill, acts as an exact- 
ing major-domo over all his company’s 
programs (Jack Benny. and The Hit Pa- 
rade). His personal contract with Kyser 
is as-much in Hill’s favor as in Kyser’s. 
Now, with three years still to go, Hill has 
put the contract to good use in executing 
oe of the oddest deals in many’a radio 

ay. 

One farsighted clause provides that 
Kyser can be loaned to other sponsors in 
the event of a cigarette shortage. With 
Lucky Strikes scarcer than good radio 
programs at a time when Hill is spending 
nearly a million and a half dollars a year 
on the Jack Benny pagan alone, the 
time was ripe to invoke the clause. Kyser 
asked to be released entirely from his con- 
tract but was flatly refused. Instead, Hill 
accepted sealed bids, and Colgate was 
the winner, paying Kyser a reputed 
$2,500 a anek more than he got from 
Hill, The sagan will sell soap and 
toothpaste for two years. Then he will 
go back to peddling cigarettes. 
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Merle Oberon traverses “Dark Waters” 


Louisiana Creeper 


As. if the Louisiana -bayou country 
wasn’t creepy enough in its natural state, 
United Artists’ “Dark Waters” supple- 
ments an eerie landscape with murder, 
a nest of sinister folk, and any number 
of things that traditionally go bump in 
the night. In Benedict Bogeaus’s produc- 
tion these familiar stresses and _ strains 
are resolved into a slick unity and given 
unexpected plausibility by some excellent 
performances. . 

Based on a serial by Frank and Marion 
Cockrell, this superior thriller contrives 
a shattering ordeal for the wealthy Leslie 
Calvin (Merle Oberon), who survives 
the torpedoing at sea that kills her par- 
ents. Released from a New Orleans hos- 

ital while still on the verge of a nervous 

reakdown, she is sent to convalesce at 
the back-country plantation of an aunt 
(Fay Bainter) and uncle (John Qualen) 
she has never seen before. Leslie is re- 
ceived by their guest (Thomas Mitchell) , 
a man of soft voice and easy smiles who 
seems to have charge of her umcle’s 
financial affairs. Without bothering to 
conceal the fact that Mitchell is the arch- 
villain of the piece, the authors subject 
the distraught girl to persecutions thought- 
fully plotted to finish the job of driving 
an orphaned heiress out of her mind. 

By the time Leslie is rescued by the 
local doctor (Franchot Tone), the effect 
on the receptive moviegoer should be 
almost as unsettling. The adaptation by 
Mrs. Cockrell and Joan Harrison, who 
learned about melodrama from Alfred 
Hitchcock, the best man in the business, 
gets off to a deliberate start in favor of 
establishing character and atmosphere 
-but pays off with a full load of suspense 
and a Desperate Desmond denouement. 
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Local Doc Makes Good 


Mustered out of the Army with a medi- 
cal discharge, Alan Ladd, who was built 
to sudden stardom as a handy guy with 
a gun and a full set of neuroses, re- 
sumes his civilian career in “And Now 
Tomorrow” as a pocket-size Pasteur. Al- 
though this may be a welcome break 
from casting, Ladd is never quite 
believable as the man of medicine. But in 
a story as strictly escapist as this Para- 


-mount adaption of Rachel Field’s best 


seller, he bears up adequately as a ro- 
mantic interest. 

The plot is as serviceable as last year’s 
hat tilted at this year’s angle. Emily Blair 
(Loretta Young) is a sniffy New England 
heiress who loses her hearing in a bout 
with meningitis and refuses to marry her 
fiancé (Barry Sullivan) until she is cured. 
When all experts fail, the lady abandons 
hope. Then the family doctor (Cecil 
Kellaway) recommends a chance on a 


local boy (Ladd), who has come to the 


top despite the fact he was sired on the 
wrong side of the railroad tracks. 

For a time (particularly if you’ve never 
seen a movie before) it looks as if this 
snobbish young lady and the rather un- 
necessarily bellicose young doctor would 
never get to first base, let alone col- 
laborate on a cure. Miss Emily, by breed- 
ing, is allergic to the miasmas of shanty- 
town and the doctor is just as baffled by 
her as she is by his highly fanciful 
therapy. 

Then in the American tradition, the 
poor boy makes good—and considerably 
more. Not only does the-young scientist 
restore the lady’s hearing, but he indoc- 
trinates her with a healthy respect for de- 
mocracy. By that time: Miss Blair’s sister 
(Susan Hayward) has conveniently fallen 
in love with her prospective brother-in- 
law, which leaves the doctor a clear field 
from Hipprocrates to Hymen. 
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Our drinks 
are coming... ~ 


Hear the sparkle? 















































NO MISTAKING the sound of drinks mixed with 
Canada Dry Water . . . they’re'so full of sparkle. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION”. . . millions of tinier 
bubbles . . . insures lasting liveliness. 

Canada Dry Water—the world’s most popular 
club soda-is preferred in the finest bars, hotels and 
clubs. Its special formula points up the flavor of 
any tall drink. Serve Canada Dry Water in your 
home... it costs no more than ordinary mixers. 






























THE CHAMPAGNE 
OF GINGER ALES 


If you prefer a mixer with a fuller 
flavor, there’s nothing as good as 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


In this cheerful, neat- —. 
appearing office in Phila- ; 
delphia, a great life in- 
surance company like 
Provident Mutual has a 
simple and easy way of | 
knowing how it stands 
with each man and woman and boy 
and girl in its large “family” of 
policy holders. 

Here, maintained with consum- 
mate efficiency, is Provident Mu- 
tual’s master accounting record of 
300,000 individual policies on the 
lives of 200,000 policy owners. It’s 
Kardex of course—and since the 
summer of 1929 it has been paying 
its way in savings of time, labor and 
money. 

The visible margin of Kardex en- 
abled this company to combine sev- 
eral records in one master control, 
placing all desired information in 
one place where it is available at a 
glance. Thus the time required for 
reference, for posting of premiums, 
- dividends, loans and other data was 
reduced substantially. 





with KARDEX conzro/ 


handling and always re- 
main in good usable con- 
dition. 

Summing up over fif- 
teen years of satisfaction, 
Mr. Willard D. Holt, As- 
sistant Secretary of Prov- 


ident Mutual, says “The entirecostof 


equipment and installation, includ- 


ing rewriting data on 300,000 lighter . 


weight cards, was completely paid 
for through operating economies in 
less than five years. This Kardex 
Record Control has been in use since 
1929, and only once, four years ago, 
was it necessary to do some minor 
overhauling at a nominal expense.” 


> 


IN EVERY BUSINESS there is an 


‘ Opportunity to combiné better ad- 


ministrative control and real operating 
economies with Kardex. Remington 
Rand Sysiems and Methods Techni- 
cians are trained in intelligent coop- 
eration. Call our nearest Branch Office. 





And being protected 
in individual “pock- 
ets”, these valuable re- 
cords escape the wear 
and tear of repeated 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


es 
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Dana: Prophet of Newark 


‘In a week when more than 40 different 


art exhibits opened in Manhattan, Emily 
Genauer, art critic of The New York 
World-Telegram, headlined: “For best 
exhibit, go to Newark!” Henry McBride, 
art critic of The Sun, wrote: “The 35th 
anniversary art exhibition at the Newark 
Museum is well worth visiting by any- 
body. Even New Yorkers may visit it’ 
with impunity.” 


Actually, if there’s to be any conde- 


scension, it should come from the Jersey 
side of the Hudson. The Newark Mu- 
seum, though born and bred in a library 
and still sustained on a modest income, 
has been a trailblazer, far ahead of the 
august Metropolitan. The man who made 
it so was John Cotton Dana, stormy petrel 
of the library and museum world who 
ran the Newark Museum for twenty 
years and was once president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. As a memorial 
to him, Holger Cahill, who was Dana’s 
assistant from 1922 to 1929, has arranged 
a handsome anniversary exhibition, to run 
through January, which for the first time 
shows the museum’s collection in its en- 
tirety. 


m 


John Cotton Dana was a salty Ver- 
onter who started out as a lawyer in 


New York, went to Denver for his health, 
and became a civil engineer and then 
Denver librarian. In 1902 he came to 
Newark to direct its public library. It 
was there, in unused rooms on the fourth 
floor, that the museum was born. At first 


it 


was merely a place for art gatherings 


and informal showing of prints and pho- 
tographs. Then, in 1909, the city bought 


a 


$10,000 Chinese collection and the mu- 


seum was formally incorporated. Not un- 
til 1926 did it move into its own hom-, 
the present spacious three-story building 
erected with $750,000 provided by Louis 
Bamberger of the Newark department 
store. 


Unrest: Almost from its beginnings the 


Newark museum had shaken the founda- 
tions of the American art world. The 
conventional attitude that held sway 
early in the century was frankly ex- 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, 


| nawat b 


irector of the Metropolitan: “There is a 


state of unrest all over the world of art. 
It is the same in literature as in music, 
in painting, and in sculpture. And I dis- 
like unrest.” Dana for his part declared 


it 


a “piece of idle folly on the part of that 


institution [the Metropolitan] -that they 
decline to buy, but what is far more’ rep- 
rehensible, even to display, the work of 
contemporary artists.” 


In its first large painting exhibition 


held in 1910 the Newark Museum in- 
cluded not only The Eight—the group of 
artists who came out of their studios to 
paint the world around them and were 


therefore called “The Ashcan School”— 
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A NAME TO KEEP IN MIND 


HERE'S WHY. . Sheffalloy currently designates a remarkable war-time collapsible tube metal devel- 
oped by our research staff. It’s a combination of less critical alloys, treated according to our exclusive 
Sheffield Process ..a method of mixing, melting, and tempering the metals to a degree of pliable 
toughness unapproached in the history of collapsible tube manufacture! Sheffalloy has maintained 
collapsible tube dependability for many military and civilian uses. It has permitted huge savings in 
tin and other vital alloys, contributing substantially to the war effort. Sheffalloy (Sheffield Process) is - 


a good name to keep in mind! It will always prove a dependable guide towards the toughest . . the 
strongest . . tubes you can buy. , 


NEW ENGLAND COLLAPSIBLE TUBE CO. 











Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? . .. Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 


and Western Germany. Belgium and | 


Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp, Wet shoes get 
_ stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes. 

GI shoes can be a very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


New Shoes ec “a Christmas ! 





shoes to stay in business, So let’s send 
them shoes... anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 
overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombsto keep the B-24s 
busy ... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentmenr is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 
this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


nd 


with no business interest in shoes « « « but the originators of Metered 
Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of postage meters . . . still 
largely devoted to war production, but beginning again to make postage 
meters .. . and new jobs for returning servicemen’ 
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‘but also the modernists such as John 


Marin, today considered our greatest liv- 
ing water colorist. From then on Newark, 
in Cahill’s words, was “the first museum 
in the United States to give definite and 
consistent encouragement to the newer 
tendencies in art.” It bought as well as 
showed the work of unknown and prom- 
ising artists. 

But Dana’s most amazing heresy was 
his support of art he didn’t even pretend 
to like. In 1911 Max Weber, whose works 
were then called “grotesquerie” and 
“atrocities,” came to Newark to work out 
color schemes for the museum exhibition 
galleries and to select antique casts for 
its collection. “Mr. Weber’s paintings 
were not having much popular success 
at that time,” Dana explained later, “and 
I must say that I did not see exactly what 
he was trying to do. But he proved to me 
in the decorative work he did for the 
museum that he had a wonderful flair for 
color and that he was a master draughts- 
man. I became.convinced that no mu- 
seum director ineAmerica could afford to 
reject work like Weber’s simply because 
he did not like it.” In 1918 Dana gave 
Weber (now one of our most esteemed 
artists) an exhibition which was the first 
one-man show in this country of the work 
of a modern artist. 


Plumbing: Dana’s other great pioneer- 
ing work was in the industrial art field. 
He believed that the factory “might well 
become one of the great media of art 
expression, perhaps the greatest.” Fur- 
thermore he declared that “beauty has 
no relation to price, rarity, or age” and 
made up an entire exhibit of glassware 
and other articles purchased for less than 
50 cents from i0-cent and department 
stores. Dana’s German Werkbund show 
of 1912 was the first display in this coun- 
try of the advanced European tendencies 
in craftsmanship and industrial design. 
And he featured home talents in exhibits 
called New Jersey Clay Products, New 
Jersey Textiles, and Nothing Takes the 
Place of Leather. 

The art world was shocked most when, 
in the clay exhibit, Dana included bath- 
room fixtures and sanitary ware. He 
quoted the famous dictum: “So far, the 
great contribution of American art is the 
American bathroom.” 


Horse in an Art Gallery 


Man o’ War, now 27 and still America’s - 
most famous race horse, will have to wait 
till after the war to see in bronze his 
realistic statue by Herbert Haseltine, a 
plaster version of which went on view 
last week at the Wildenstein Galleries in 
New York. When Big Red does see it, 
perhaps his reaction will be like that of 
the stallion Ashwami Kumar, who trav- 
eled from India to Paris to pose for an 
equestrian statue of a maharaja. Brought 
into the studio one day when the model 
was nearly completed, the _ stallion 
neighed and nuzzled his image. 
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Prosperity. Stocks up fifty points in a 
week. Again everybody was buying 
everything—yachts, jewelry, stocks, 
real estate, regardless of cost. Depres- 
sion? Phooey ... we thought we’d found 
a way to lick depression. 


Sugar eventually hit 28¢ a pound! 


1932 - 


Or had we? Bread lines, apple ven- 
ders. WPA. “Brother, can you spare a 
dime?”’ No jobs. Prices dropping. Wages 
dropping. Everything dropping —except 
the mortgage on the house. “‘What goes 
up must come down.” ’ 


laid off. Prices and wages sinking fast. 

we'd banked some of that dough 
we'd blown a few years back! With jobs 
scarce, that money would have come in 
mighty handy, then. 


We’re splurging again. Americans 
have been earning more money. But 
even today there are fewer goods to 
spend it on—so naturally prices rise. We 
must keep them in check. DON’T LET 
IT ALL HAPPEN AGAIN! 





4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


l. Buy only what you really need. 
2. When you buy, pay no more than the ceiling prices. Pay your 


ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take advantage of war con- 
ditions to ask for more—for your labor, your services, or the 


goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War Bonds you can afford —to help 
- pay for the war and insure your future. Keep up your insurance. 





EVERY 
WAR BOND 
you BUY 
WILL HELP 
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Fully Automatic Carriage 
Tabulation and Automatic 


Dual Division.....just to of — 


many exclusive Fridén Features 


With a Fridén Fully Automatic Calculator, the machine... 
not the operator, does the work. For example when dividing, 
FRIDEN COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE TABU- 
LATION with dividend entry...at the touch of ONE KEY... 
automatically clears the dials...tabulates the carriage to the 
selected dividing position...enters the dividend from the key- 
board to the dials... prevents the entry of the ONE in the 
quotient dials and clears the keyboard for the entry of the 
divisor. FRIDEN FULLY AUTOMATIC DUAL DIVISION 
then permits the operator at the touch of a key to automati- 
cally obtain positive or negative quotients. ..and at the come 
pletion of the division, the keyboard automatically clears, 
preparing the machine for any subsequent calculations. 
Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative for com- 
plete information and the availability of these Calculators, 


when applications for delivery have been approved by W.P.B. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THEATER 


Slice of Apley 


John P. Marquand’s Pulitzer Prize 
novel of 1938, “The Late George Apley,” 
is off to a new career as the latest Broad- 
way hit. Lifting only a segment of the 
book but preserving its spirit almost in- 
tact, the director George S. Kaufman and 
the novelist have fashioned a gently 





. 


Leo Carroll as the unbendable Apley eee 


satiric case study of the Boston Brahmin 
into a delightful, nostalgic comedy of 
manners. 

Except for an epilogue, the action is 
limited to eight days in the fall of 1912, 
but the adapters have found this time 
enough to explore George Apley’s Beacon 
Street citadel and suggest the minor 
crises and triumphs, the inbred snobbery, 
and the occupational frustrations of a so- 
ciety saddled with a tradition of sv- 
periority. 

This tradition is rocked to its roots 
when both Apley’s son and his daugh- 
ter fall in love outside the magic circle. 
For a moment Apley wavers, remember- 
ing his own youth; but the temptation 
passes. His daughter makes good ae re- 


volt by marrying a Yale boy who lives in © 


Greenwich Village and is a trifle patroniz- 
ing about Emerson as a Harvard man. 
But son John is bundled off to Europe to 
come to his senses as his father had been 
before him under similar circumstances. 
When he returns John, like his father, is 
ready to marry the right girl and resume 
the lifework of being an Apleyv. 

The Max Gordon production is in- 








DecemBer 4, 1944 | 
ee 
spired in casting Leo G. Carroll ( 
original Scotland Yard detective of “Angel 
Street”) as George Apley. Although Janet 
Beecher, Percy Waram, and Joan Chan- 
dler contribute considerably, the Mar- 
quand case rests on Carroll’s restrained 
and understanding impersonation of the 
Brahmin of Brahmins. For the full-length 
portrait, one must still return to the novel. 
But the Apley of the play is much more 
than a plush-album snapshot. 


Graphic House 


. » » Joan Chandler as his willful daughter — 


Other Openings 


Although “Rhapsody” is billed as “Fritz 
Kreisler’s New retta,” what’s. new is 
not Kreisler’s—and what isn’t Kreisler’s is 
far from rhapsodic. All that does belong 
to the Daeg gan composer and violin 
master is the music—ably arranged by 
Russell Bennett from such recognizable 
Kreisleriana as “The Old Refrain,” “Ca- 
price Viennois,” and “Schén Rosmarin.” 
But even a semiclassical Hit Parade isn’t 
ome save an impossible book. 

C Laurence Stallings and Maxwell 
Anderson wrote that memorable war play 
“What Price Glory” in 1924, the last war 
had been history for six years. On his 


own this time, and in the middle of a © 


war, Stallings has returned with “The 
Streets Are Guarded,” a puzzling, sur- 
prisingly static story about a handful of 
American fighters marooned on a Pacific 
island and a lone Marine corporal who 
descends on them miraculously to take 
over leadership. In the end, the audience 
can’t be quite sure whether the heroic 
Marine is real or a messiah returned from 
a grave on Bataan. 
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gets as much pleasure from her 


Many of America’s stars of stage, 
radio and screen enjoy the brilliant 
performance of Motorola Radio. 
These are experts who know good 
performance when they hear it. 
On battle fronts throughout the 
world, Motorola Military Radio 
has performed brilliantly. The fa- 
mous “Handie Talkie,” an exclusive 
development of Motorola Radio 
Engineers, is affectionately called 


5m her 
PWARNER BROS’. 
‘an Biness hit *° 
~The DOUGHGIRLS** 


the “fightingest radio” in the army. 
These same engineers, pioneers in 
electronics before the war and 
through it, will have exciting new 
developments in F-M and A-M radio 
for your Home and Car. 

You have a right to expect im- 
proved radio performance in your 
Post War set and you can depend 
on Motorola to deliver it soon after 
Victory has been won in Europe! 


GALVIN manuracturinc corrporATION « CHICAGO 81” 
“HANDIE TALKIE” ANOTHER MOTOROLA FIRST! 


FAG A40 ROME RADIO - AUTO RADIO - AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS - TELEVISION - F-M POLICE RADIO - RADAR - MILITARY RADIO 
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A Code and a Man 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


When the rail joints on busy main 
lines are treated with NO-OX-ID, 
track alignment is assured and loco- 
motives can pound along with a high 
degree of safety. NO-OX-ID pre- 
vents corrosion caused by brine drip- 
pings, cinders, moisture, and other 
rust accelerators. It also acts as a 
lubricant which prevents rail joints 
from “‘freezing’’ caused by corrosion. 
One of the many uses for NO-OX-ID 
on railroads. Write for details. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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On one important point relating 
to the future organization of peace, 
both candidates in the late campaign 
were wholly agreed. Both said that 
the American member of the security 
council of the proposed league 
should not be compelled to get au- 
thorization from Congress every time 
the council decided to use force 


against a breaker of the peace. 


Unquestionably, such power must 
be granted, if the new organization is 
not to degenerate into a mere debating 
society. When breaches of the peace 
are atened, they must be sup- 
pressed quickly. Wars must be stran- 
gled in the cradle. 

Beyond this point, the broad high- 
way of agreement narrows. The pace 
of progress in peacemaking will slack- 
en, and men of good will in both par- 
ties must not only be patient, but 
must labor incessantly to keep moving 
at all. Already, two of the narrow 
turns in the road are visible and will 
be lustily discussed in Congress and 
in the press. 

These two problems. concern the 
answers to the following questions: 
What is to be the definition of 
“breaches of the peace,” which the 
proposed security council will follow 
in its decisions? How is the American 
representative to be chosen? 


_ The first question arises from the 
fact that the security council is an ex- 
ecutive agency. Like any executive 
agency, it must apply principles of 
law given to it by some law-giving 
body. Clearly, despite the charts which 
illustrate the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, the council is not the creature 
of the proposed general assembly. The 
“permanent” members of the council 
are not chosen by the assembly, but 
by the five great powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, China 
and France. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the assem- 
bly and council are not analogous to 
the board of directors and the presi- 
dent of a corporation or to a parlia- 
ment and a cabinet. The directive au- 
thority over the council comes from 
the five nations which have permanent 
seats. Hénce, a code of enforceable 
law for the guidanve of the council 
must come those nations by 
agreement among themselves before 
the league begins to operate, or their 
representatives must get their orders 


il o 


from their respective vernments 
when each and every problem arises, 


' or they must make the law themselves, 


And, it must be added, the law that 
must guide them is not existing inter- 
national law. The proposed Interna- 
tional Court of Justice will apply ex- 
isting international law to justiciable 
disputes. But these are not the dis- 
putes which cause wars. Those dis- 
oa really involve matters which 

ave never been codified or defined 
by general agreement. The definition 
of the terms under which peace can be 
kept constitutes the biggest problem 
that statesmen have ever met. “All 
else are chores.” 


The second question suggested 
above—how the American representa- 
tive is to be chosen—presents a purely 
American problem. In clothing the 
American representative with power to 
act, Congress is delegating one of its 
— prerogatives. It is essential 

at ‘a representative chosen for this 
purpose be the creature of Congress, 
as well as of the President. It is im- 
practicable to have Congress elect the 
at “esnips and it should not be 

cient to follow the routine method 
of nomination by the President, with 
the mere majority approval of the Sen- 
ate. Such a representative should be 
confirmed ———_ Houses on the nom- 
ination of the President, and it may 
be wise, if constitutionally possible, 
to have Congress seit $i a two- 
thirds majority as necessary to con- 
firmation. The reason for this would 
be to compel the selection of a person 
of such eminence, trustworthiness, ex- 
perience and ability that he would 
carry with him the full confidence of 
the nation. For the plenary power that 
he will exercise will be grave and awe- 
inspiring. It will be the power of life 
or death over his countrymen. No 
ordinary diplomatic agent, no personal 
agent of the President, no political 
cer of the Administration should 
make such decisions. The success of 
our future efforts toward world 
‘a will largely depend on the con- 
dence which the nation has in that 
one man. 

These problems are not insoluble. 
But they serve to illustrate how utter- 
ly without political consideration the 
problems of peace must be _ ap- 
proached, and how long and difficult 
the job of meeting them will be. 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEA 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the 

whiskey you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes OLD CHARTER 
into the barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for - 

long and quiet years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey. . . ripens A SUPERB ; 

its silky flavor, mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then sc 

Old Charter is ready to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


This Whiskey is 6 Years Old « Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof « Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD ‘EM! 
































A Merry Christmas to you, son! 


May your New Year...and all your many 
New Years to come...be rich and happy 
years! 


Of this you can be sure: you stand on the 
threshold of a new and better era, thanks to 
the advancements of American science and 
ingenuity. 


The home you will someday build will be 
brighter, healthier, more efficient and more 
livable, thanks to scores of new building aids 
from Monsanto laboratories. 


The car you will drive, the plane you may fly, 

will travel faster, farther and more comfort- 

ably, thanks to other new develdpments 

in the chemistry of petroleum, rubber, 
metals and plastics. 


? The clothes you will wear will be lighter, 

warmer, longer-wearing and easier to 
keep at their Sunday best, thanks to 
significant advancements in Monsanto textile 
chemistry. 


Your health will be better and your life longer, 
thanks to new miracle drugs like Monsanto- 
produced sulfanilamide and to vitamins and 
mineral supplements made with a score of 
Monsanto chemicals. 


Glowing as these promises are, son, 
they are only a beginning. In the many 
happy new years ahead, your life will 
be enriched by many more and even 
tle ————— greater contributions from the partner- 
M ) oN ship of science and industry. 
L ( \\ S ANTO MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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